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OU must act quickly if you want a Hudson. 


In Some Sections All Are Gone—In All 
Others Only a Few Are Left 








More than a hundred Hudson dealers have orders 
in hand for all the cars we can possibly deliver within the time specified. 


OME have oversold their allotments and are buying cars at a premium from other Hudson 


dealers, so they can protect their extra orders. 
facilities can accommodate. 


O you see this is not soliciting your purchase of a Hudson, so much as it is a warning that you 
should decide at once, if you are to get the one advanced car of the year. 


At the factory we now average more new orders every day than our 


ECAUSE of this demand for Hudson cars many intending purchasers will be forced to wait 


until late summer before they can get deliveries. 


UT in some localities it is still possible to find an unsold Hudson. 
great demand for the Hudson and early placed orders for a large number of cars. 


we are represented by such a dealer, then you are fortunate. 
By just examining this one adbanced car, even though you will be unable to get 


delivery, you can at least determine what automobile is next best for you to have. 


able to get a Hudson this season. 


Why This Great Demand ? 


We knew when Howard E. Coffin had finished the first HUDSON “33” 
that it would be a great success. So we built one of the most modern 
automobile plants in the world, covering practically six acres of floor 
space — especially to take care of the demand we were sure it would 
receive. 

Because of the tremendous success of his four previous cars of different 
makes, dealers unhesitatingly placed orders for more than 10,000 cars— 
all our year’s product. 

We knew those orders were only tentative and meant nothing unless 
the HUDSON “33” fulfilled our every promise and made good every ex- 
pectation of these shrewd buyers. But we also knew the car, for it had 
been thoroughly tested under the most gruelling conditions and on every 
sort of road before the trade knew that there was to be a new HUDSON 
model. 

We perfected an organization to produce this car. We engaged en- 
gineers and mechanics, trained in the finest kind of machine work, to 
build the HUDSON ‘‘33.’" The demand for cars increased. Orders were 
placed by consumers faster than cars could be finished. 

The plant and the organization to take care of the demand—and 
this during a season when automobiles were not selling rapidly and when 
predictions were rife that prices would be cut—has proven entirely 
inadequate to meet the requirements. 






The HUDSON “33” is furnished in four types: 
Pony Tonneau at $1450, a Torpedo at $1500, and a Fore-Door Touring Car at 


A few dealers foresaw the 
If you reside in a section where 
In no other way is there any likelihood of your being 


The simplicity that is embodied in every detail of the HUDSON “33,” 
the ample provision for strength, for long wearing qualities, comfort, 
luxury and appearance established a new motor car standard. 

The HUDSON ‘‘33’’ truly sounds the new keynote of simplicity. It 
has fewer parts than most cars. It is dust-proof in every bearing and 
embodies features that were unknown in the costliest cars of two 


years ago. 
These new features can be obtained in combination on no other car 


at any price. 


The One Chance For You 


Some few dealers anticipated this demand for the HUDSON ‘“ 33.” 
They placed orders for great quantities of cars, and if you happen to live 
in a city or town where there is such a HUDSON dealer, then you may 
have a chance of obtaining a HUDSON “33”’ this year. It is remote— 
yet surely it is worth investigating. 

If you are not contemplating buying a HUDSON “33,” but are 
considering some other car—no matter what its price may be—it is 
especially important that you first examine the HUDSON “33.” In 
that way you will form a standard of what to expect in the car you 
have in mind. 

Act quickly if you are buying any car this season. 
Write us or see our dealer in your territory at once. 


A Touring Car at $1460, a 


$1500. Each model accommodates five passengers except the Pony Tonneau, 


which carries four. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


These prices include lamps—gas and oil—Prest-O-Lite gas 
tank, Bosch magneto, mohair top, tools and tire-repair outfit. 
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A. GREAT. NEW. SHIP FOR .OUR NAVY . 


A view of the “ Florida,” now under process of construction at the New York Navy Yard. This vessel, which is now almost completed, 
will be one of the fastest battleships in the navy and one of the most powerful afloat. She will be armed with ten 12-inch breech-loading 
rifles and sixteen 5-inch rapid-fire guns, two 3-inch field-pieces, two machine-guns, two one-pounders, and two torpedo tubes. Her length on 
the water-line is 510 feet, her beam 90 feet, her displacement 25,825 tons, and the officers and crew will number more than a thousand men 
DRAWN BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 
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Dynamite and Union Labor 

Tie liveliest news of last week was about the 
arrest of McManicaL and the two McNamaras 
for blowing up the 7'imes building and the Llewel- 
lyn Iron Works at Los Angeles and a large num- 
ber of other buildings, and the ensuing outburst 
of protest from organized labor. The arrests were 
remarkable and give good promise of making the 
country very much the debtor to Detective WILLIAM 
J. Burns. The outery of organized labor is still 
more remarkable. The trouble is that one of the 
arrested McNamaras is the secretary and treasurer 
of the structural iron-workers’ union, and_ that 
Burns promises to prove that he, J. J. McNamara, 
has been conducting a long fight with dynamite 
in behalf of his union (though not necessarily 
with knowledge of its members) against employers 
of non-union workmen in the structural iron-work 
business. Finding a prominent labor-union of- 
ficial under arrest and charged with tremendous 
crimes, pretty much all union labor seemed to 
join for the moment in a ery of “ conspiracy,” 
urging that there was a capitalistic plot afoot to 
destroy organized labor; declaring that the accused 
official was kidnapped and carried off to Cali- 
fornia contrary to law, and that it is sought to 
convict him on false evidence. 

It is necessary in a battle to be for one’s own 
side. It is the lawful concern of union labor to 
see that its officer, McNamara, has due protection 
of the law, and all his rights under the law, and 
to raise funds, if necessary, for his defense and 
see that he has a fair trial and able defenders. If 
he was taken away from Indianapolis contrary to 
law, it is entirely fair and the duty of his lawyers 
to object, and the privilege of any one who pleases 
to complain. But of course there is no sense in 
the outery of a capitalistic plot, or any other kind 
of plot, against union labor in the person of J. J. 
McNamara. To convict an innocent man of such 
crimes as are attributed to these accused prisoners 
would be a prodigious public calamity; but if 
McNamara and the others are guilty, they are 
enemies of the whole of society, including union 
labor and all the rest of us, but especially of union 
labor, a vast interest in our civilization and alto- 
gether too important to tie up to dynamite as a 
means of persuasion, or to unite in any effort to 
block the operation of the laws against atrocious 
criminals. 


Party or Faction? 

We continue to be exercised over the crisis of 
insurgency. It grows more acute; and the way 
out is hard to find. That the Senate insurgents 
should fight for full representation on the big 
committees was natural, inevitable. It is the rule 
in politics to fight for all you can get. But that 
they should make their fight by emphasizing and 
insisting upon their separateness from other Re- 
publican Senators—that was not to be foreseen. 
One might, on the contrary, have expected them 
to try and placate the majority faction by dwelling 
on the fact that they were still Republicans. In 
the La Fouterre resolution, presented to the 
Senate steering committee, they do indeed call 
themselves Republicans, but only by asserting that 
they constitute one side in a division of Repub- 
licans which is “ well recognized in the Senate and 
throughout the country as based upon clearly de- 
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fined differences on important legislative measures 
on questions of great public interest.” 

That language is decidedly candid—and decided- 
ly significant; for we suppose La Fouuerre did 
not use it without first consulting his associates. 
It amounts to a declaration of independence so 
far as Senate proceedings are concerned; and the 
papers are wondering what will come of it  out- 
side the Senate. The insurgents are already a 
clearly defined faction. Will they carry their in- 
dependence farther still, and refuse to be bound 
by adverse majorities in their party’s conventions 
—particularly in its next national convention? It 
is a big question, and in dealing with it the papers 
naturally look for analogous movements in the 
past. There is the Liberal Republican movement 
of 1872; there is the course of the Free Silver Re- 
publicans in 1896; there is the precedent of CHASE 
and his Free Soil Democrats in 1854, which was 
the beginning of the Republican party itself. But 
to us it seems that the gold Democratic movement 
of 1893 may quite possibly offer the best intima- 
tion of what we may expect. If, that year, the 
Republicans had not at last come out squarely for 
sound money on the gold standard, the gold Demo- 
erats might have founded a party. If, after the 
passage of the Payne law, the Democrats had not 
got together for tariff reform and showed unex- 
pected sense and competence, the insurgents might 
have founded a party. But we incline to think 
that their chance is gone. They may bolt the 
Republican convention in 1912. They may even 
put out a separate ticket. But it is the revivified 
Democratic party which will profit by their de- 
fection. 


Lorimer Still Unobscured 

Lorimer will not down. He remains prom:nent 
in spite of his objection .to the limelight. When 
Cnartes SumMNeR was so long absent from the 
Senate, slowly recovering from the violence of 
Brooks, his empty chair was said to be more elo- 
quent than if it had been full. Lortmer’s chair 
continues to attract more attention than if it were 
empty. One begins to suspect that Lorrmer him- 
self may be wishing it were empty—or at any rate 
that he had never been sent there to fill it. It is 
also quite possible that his friends on the com- 
mittee which first investigated the matter are feel- 
ing the same way. But there he is, and his place 
is numbered, and visitors to the Senate galleries 
have no difficulty in finding it. Meanwhile, highly 
interesting facts continue to be discovered con- 
cerning the way in which he came to be there. 
Lorimer himself, in his affecting remarks on his 
own case, made some interesting revelations of the 
sources of his power and success in polities. But 
he evidently did not disclose them all. He was too 
modest. He did not do justice to his own im- 
portance. Ile did not tell what forces were behind 
him. He mentioned Hinkey Dink, but he left out 
Hinges. — 


Hines 

We do not think Hines should have been left 
out; and now that he is in we are quite sure that 
the country cannot afford to ignore him. He 
should be kept in, and studied, and he should go 
into the histories of our period. Without him 
they would hardly be true. For it is clear. that 
Titres, whether or not he made Lortmer, ‘has been 
making history—the kind of history we have had 
ever since the high protectionists got control of 
Congress. To this we have I1nrs’s own testimony. 
The other day, on the floor of the House, Mr. 
Unperwoop read a circular letter sent out by the 
Lumber Trust, of which Hes is president, to 
members of aftiliated associations, and in this 
document is the statement that reciprocity failed 
in the last session “chiefly because of our efforts.” 
From testimony before a committee of the Illinois 
members it further appears that Hines was also 
very active—and effectively, too, as appears from 
the outeome—when the PAyne law was shaping; 
that he was then pretty constantly in Washington 
“fixing up” the Senators who voted down free 
lumber. There is other testimony—we know not 
how reliable—that he claimed responsibility for 
Senator Stepnenson of Wisconsin as well as for 
Lormerr; that may be why a committee of the 
Wisconsin Legislature wants the Senate to in- 
vestigate SrepuENnson’s election. Altogether, 
Tlines appears as a decidedly active and influen- 
tial citizen of this republic. When Mr. Unoper- 
woop got through reading the Lumber Trust letter, 
he turned to the protectionist side of the Chamber 
and exclaimed, “Listen to your masters!” Yet 
Mr. UnpErwoop doesn’t seem to be given to the 
theatrical in oratory. 

No, it won’t do to neglect Hines. If what is 
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charged against him about Lorimer is truc. the 
law ought not to neglect him. The historians 
mustn’t neglect him. Above all, the tariff-», orm 
leaders in Congress mustn’t neglect him, 0; the 
others like him. For Hines and his like ay not 
going to quit fighting because the country has 
gone Democratic. They didn’t quit fightin. jy 
1893, and they showed then what they could (jo jy 
spite of the country’s verdict. The House } all 
right, but it was not the House that defeated 
reciprocity at the last session; it was not the I{ouse 
that ruined the Wiison bill. If Hines and his 
like shall once again bring to naught an uprising 
against protection robbery, they will do it at the 
other end of the Capitol. 


As to the Senate 

We again insist that the Senate needs attention, 
It has had a good deal, we admit; but it needs 
more. It has come in for a lot of muckraking and 
violent abuse; but it has not had the sensible, 
steady, effective attention it deserves. The Scnate 
must somehow be persuaded to attend to its husi- 
ness more expeditiously; and it must somehow be 
made more responsive to public opinion in this 
country, and less responsive to the activities of 
gentlemen like Mr. Hines, whether that activity 
is concerned with its composition or with its pro- 
ceedings. One remedy is direct elections, and we 
now feel sure that it is going to be tried. But that 
will only affect the membership. Excessive dignity 
and deliberateness will have to be reached some 
other way. -They cannot well be reached by any 
change in the laws or even in the Constitution. 
The only way we can see to get at them is by a 
steady pressure of public opinion, through the 
press and every other available agency. A reform 
of mere procedure, mere usage, in a legislative 
body, is hard to bring about. To compel it is next 
to impossible. But the Senators are, after all, in 
politics. They are amenable to criticism. Let 
them be made to feel strongly enough that the 
country wants less talk and less elaborate courtesy 
and dignity and more business done, and they are 
quite likely to consider the matter seriously. 


Are We Getting Any Forwarder? 

Mr. Sypney Brooks, the English publicist, lived 
in this country from 1896 to 1900, and took much 
note of our politics. Now he has come back to sce 
us and take note again, and what he sees is not, as 
he reports it in The North American Review, 
particularly agreeable reading for Americans. 
For his main observation is that he sees pretty 
much what he saw before. He finds us debating 
the same public issues which occupied us then, 
and he is far from being impressed by the progress 
we have made with them. He makes a good phrase 
of it, and talks of the “rotatory inconclusiveness ” 
of our politics. He names four of our crucial 
problems—the currency question, the banking 
question, the fiscal question, the trust question— 
and finds them all four “almost as unsettled as 
they were in the early nineties.” 

If it weren’t for that “almost” we should be 
tempted to try a “tu quoque.” We should be 
tempted to point out that in English polities also 
some pretty old questions remain prominent and 
unsettled. For instance, an American who was 
over there in 1886 might reflect, if he went back 
this year, that he had heard of home rule for 
Ireland before. It also strikes us that this is not 
precisely the first time our attention has been 
called to the House of Lords. But Mr. Brooks's 
“almost” shall save him; there is a good deal of 
comfort in it, as he goes on to show. For he 
singles out the trust question—the “politics of 
American business ”—and concedes quite clearly 
that in this there has been a sort of progress. Ile 
does not find that progress in laws, but rather in 
“atmospheric imponderabilia ”-—that is to say, in 
the change of temper and of mind which our long 
debating seems to have yielded; and for a sign and 
proof of that change he turns to the recent remark- 
able report of President Vain, of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company, to which we 
have already alluded in these columns. Mr. Brooks 
deals at length with that illuminating document 
and draws from it, not without reason, a lot of 
guidance and of hope. He is, in fact, “almost ” 
convinced that we have here got hold of princip!es 
which will eventually solve the problem and bring 
our politics and our business into their right 
relations. 

We wish he had examined as closely the other 
three crucial problems. Our progress with them 
is unquestionably. slow, depressingly slow. What 
he says of our antiquated banking and haphazard 
currency system is particularly hard to controvert- 
But we are hopeful, nevertheless. We have at least 
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plan for reforming these things, a sane and 
under discussion; and the dema- 


got 3 
hopeful plan, 
are making less trouble than they were ex- 
The tariff is still, it is true, 


gogus 
pected to make. | 
playing its old “ convulsive ” réle; but some really 
strong and steady hands have at last got hold of 
it. and we do not despair. 

Mr. Brooks must give us a little more time. 
If he will stay with us, or if he will come again, 
say five years from now, we really believe we shall 
have some changes to’show him. 


”? 


New Jersey and Progress 

There is New Jersey, for instance. Mr. Brooks 
finds, what is true, that this town of New York 
is not a good place for really broad views of Amer- 
ican affairs. Its politicians are proverbially local- 
minded and limited. We suggest that he cross 
the Iludson; for it begins to look as if they had 
really learned how to settle things in Jersey—and 
to settle them right. Last autumn, in the remark- 
able campaign in that State, four big State ques- 
tions—comparable to the four national questions 
mentioned by Mr. Brooks—were much discussed. 
There was the question of a better law for elections 
and primaries; there was the question of em- 
ployers’ liability; there was the question of corrupt 
practices; and there was the question of a firm 
control of public utilities. On all four questions 
the Democratic party and its candidate, Wooprow 
Winson, made clear pledges to the people. The 
Democratic party won. Now what is astonishing and 
interesting the whole country is that those pledges 
have been kept—promptly, fully, in letter and in 
spirit. New Jersey is a changed State. Govern- 
ment by the people is re-established there. Gov- 
ernor WILson gives the credit to the Legislature. 
The country inclines to give it to Governor WIL- 
son. But the fact, the heartening fact, is mani- 
fest, undisputed. There has been progress, won- 
derful progress; in truth, a revolution. There has 
been no “rotatory inconclusiveness ”—not a _ bit 
of it. 

Mr. Brooks must consider New Jersey. We 
should all consider New Jersey. It is comforting 
--also, in some quarters, a source of wholesome 
discontent. It shows what courage and sincerity 
and real leadership can do, even in the strong- 
holds of reaction. It likewise shows, by contrast, 
what a lack of these things there has been, what 
a lack of them there is elsewhere. 


What One Million Is Doing 

The report of the Rockefeller Hookworm Com- 
mission — which is short for the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission for the Eradication of the 
Hookworm Disease—is an encouraging document 
in philanthropy. It isn’t necessary to specify 
which report, for we believe there is only one, since 
there is only one year to report on. Mr. Rocke- 
FELLER made his gift late in 1909, and the report 
describes its administration to the end of last 
year. Yet there is a lot of ground covered: to be 
exact, nine large States are covered.. The com- 
mission’s work extended during that first year 
from Virginia to. Arkansas. The expenditures 
from the commission’s own funds were only a little 
over forty-seven thousand dollars, yet in all these 
States an apparently effective machinery has been 
set at work to stamp out an extraordinarily wide- 
spread and troublesome disease—a disease which 
has long been secretly lowering the vitality and 
keeping down the welfare of many thousands of 
people. How many thousands it has affected can- 
not be told, but in some instances where schools 
and militia regiments and asylums have been ex- 
amined the proportion of those affected has run 
as high as forty-three per cent. The commission 
has wisely secured the full co-operation of the 
medical departments of the various States, and is 
working with and through State officials. It. has 
got the States interested, and they are supplying 
some of the money. Moreover, its work being 
largely sanitary, other diseases than the hook- 
worm are likely to suffer from its operations. 

Here is a million dollars mighty well invested. 
We trust Mr. Rockeretter is getting a lot of 
pleasure out of it. If he had decided to give the 
government a Dreadnought it would have cost 
him ten times as much, and even if we should 
have a war the Dreadnought wouldn’t kill nearly 
as many people as the commission is curing. 


Revising the Commandments 

The propensity to revise and amend the funda- 
mental law seems to be epidemic. In the twenty- 
ninth congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Washington, Canon Dovetas of New York 
made a motion last week to revise the prayer- 
book version of the Ten Commandments. The 
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papers quote Cardinal Gispons as hearing with 
horror of this suggestion, and saying: “ What a 
horrible thing to undertake to lay hands on God’s 
commandments! We must not dare to change one 
iota of God’s work.” But perhaps the Cardinal 
did not see the words of the Canon’s proposal. 
What Dr. Doucuas said was: 

Let us have the courage to restore our prayer-book 
version of the Ten Commandments to what scholars 
are pretty well agreed was the original «and shorter 
form, and’ let us drop the inflated clauses wherewith 
some ancient scribes spoiled the magnificent propor- 
tion of the Decalogue. 

Why may we not follow the example of the Roman 
and Lutheran churches so that we shall not weary 
our congregations with oxen and asses and slaves 
which they do not possess? 


The papers say the suggestion made a sensation 
among the attending delegates, but, after all, it 
is not revolutionary. Neither is the change immi- 
nent, and at most it applies only to the Episcopal 
prayer-book. When Brother La Fotuerte and 
Brother Brercer, and the rest of the political 
modernists draft a Wisconsin version of the Ten 
Commandments with the initiative, referendum, 
recall, and all the modern improvements, then we 
shall really have something to talk about. 


Is the Senate Listening? 

“Talk of annexation is bosh!” says President 
Tart. “Unless the question of reciprocity with 
Canada is now decided favorably to reciprocity 
it is exceedingly probable that no such opportunity 
will ever again come to the United States.” 


Inheritance Taxes in Oklahoma 

Our neighbor the Wall Street Journal gives this 
timely warning to persons liable to inherit prop- 
erty: 


If any resident of New York not related to you dies, 
leaving you ten million dollars in corporations of the 
State of Oklahoma, do not wait. Skip to Canada at 
once. Unless you are much richer than the average, 
you are bankrupt. The tax of the State of New York 
on such a legacy would be $2,250,000; while that of 
the State of Oklahoma, at 100 per cent. on all amounts 
in excess of $95,600, would be $9,904,400. The sum 
may be stated as follows: 


Cr. 
MOIMLOMG <056;0/<'si:e/cle'0 0.6 xj00.0:0.60.0:8 4 OR UROLOOe 
ENCUMMNNUED ol <i NieigSicie. 5's via eice elena 2,154,400 
$12,154,400 

Dr. 
TRO VO COS 5 dias 00 8 sca os ... $2,250,000 
UI SO isis Geace'p-w a heels 9,904,400 
Total inheritance tax........... $12,154,400 

Balance owed by unfortunate 

EPROM iar oar cies helcit aisle nie sm cd $2,154,400 


Even if you are not expecting a legacy you may 
be interested to know what laws affecting inherit- 
ances are now in force in some States of this 
Union. Remember that if you risk your money 
in Oklahoma enterprises it will be a “heads you 
win, tails I lose” gamble. If you lose you will 
have to pay, but if you win any considerable sum, 
the State will take most of it away from your heirs 
when you die. 


Monuments to Men of Letters 

A movement has been started in Syracuse, New 
York, for the erection of a monument to Epwarp N. 
Westcott, the author of David Harum.—Daily Paper. 


Not yet. Wait fifty years and then see. For 
the present David Harum is all the public monu- 
ment Mr. Westcort needs. He is famous as the 
author of a_ best-seller, and doubtless there are 
those in Syracuse who are proud of his fame and 
would like to connect his city with it by permanent 
ties. But Westcorr would have laughed at the 
idea of his being a great man of letters. So would 
Joun Bunyan have laughed, but no one would 
laugh at a monument to BunyAN now, and perhaps 
in another generation a monument to WestTcoTT 
may seem more suitable than it dees at present. 
Let us see how David Harum wears. 

Monuments, as a rule, are erected to persons 
whom the public cannot forget, rather than to per- 
sons whom it is in danger of forgetting. There is 
a monument to LoNGFELLow in Portland, a very 
awful and amusing giant bust of Irvina in Bryant 
Park in this city, and here and elsewhere various 
other metallic testimonials of efficiency in literary 
composition, but the only one we ean recall that 
seems to be doing any one any good is the St.- 
GauDENS monument to Stevenson in San Fran- 
cisco. “Writers are the very last people who need 
monuments. They have exceptional means of 
keeping their memories green, and when they do 
not themselves attend to that duty it is usually 
proper for posterity also to neglect it. Some time, 
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we suppose, there will be put up somewhere a 
bronze ettigy of Mark Twaty, but not to keep him 
from being forgetten. He attended to that him- 
self; and for that reason there is no particular 
hurry about the memorial. 


The Pullman Porters 

In a column of regrets about the existence and 
habits of the Pullman Company our neighbor the 
Evening Post devotes a considerable space to the 
evil case of the Pullman who have 
union to defend them, and cannot make any or- 
ganized protest against their lot. The Post says 
that no matter how the cost of living may fluctuate, 
the company pays them no more than twenty-tive 
dollars a month; when a train is late their hours 
of work are extended without extra pay; in bad 
times their tips may be less than in good times; 
if a passenger steals a towel the company deducts 
it from the porter’s wages, and “on many runs 
the hours are long and exhausting, they can have 
but little sleep, and family life is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

It is a hardship to have family life suspended, 
and in this particular especially we sympathize 
with the porters. It need not be. If the company 
were less grasping, we are sure it could plan its 
ears a little differently and arrange so that the 
porters could have their families with them on 
the longer trips. 

We suspect that the expense of for 
the towels the passengers steal may be made up 
to the porters by gratuities received from grateful 
passengers for the return of articles left in berths. 
For our part we do not recall having ever stolen 
a towel, but we have expressed to the porter in a 
modest pecuniary way gratification at recovery of 
tooth-brushes, bunches of keys, pocket-knives, 
watches, manuscripts, razors, overcoats, umbrellas, 
hand-bags, neckties, caps, flasks, nighteaps, paja- 
mas, slippers, and many other articles of conve- 
nience or restoration. 

As to the wages of the porters, no doubt con- 
sideration of that begins with discussion whether 
the porters ought to pay the company or the com- 
pany the porters. We wonder if the porters as 
a group complain of their job! We wonder also if 
they will thank the Post for complaining for them. 
There must be more than five thousand of them— 
many more, perhaps—and all colored, so the Pull- 
man Company is one of the more important em- 
ployers of negro labor. Was it as the friend of 
the negro that the Post was speaking? 


porters, no 


paying 





Alf Over 

The Naval Academy disturbance about the pro- 
fessor’s daughter, the Unknown Midshipman, the 
hop, the reprimand, and the apology has simmered 
down to something like this: that the midship- 
man took the lady to the hop without first sub- 
mitting her name to the committee, and thereby 
violated a rule which experience has found to be 
necessary; that afterward he was ealled to ac- 
count for violation of a rule, but not at all because 
the lady was unwelcome. 

It seems like the case of a man who brings a 
stranger into a club and neglects to write his name 
down in the visitors’ book. The authorities get 
after him, not because the visitor is suspected of 
anything, but because the rule about registering 
visitors is meant to be observed. 

Since no slight seems to have been offered to 
the young lady, it remains to wonder for what 
the Superintendent apologized in his letter to the 
professor. Very likely he wrote as man to man, 
and apologized for the newspapers. 


Having a Bully Time 

Among amusing things current are the reports 
of the diggings of Dr. OrvitLe Owen, of Detroit, 
in the mud of the river Wye at Chepstow, Eng- 
land, to find documents buried by Bacon telling 
all about himself and SHaAkespEArRE. Dr. Owen 
found out a cipher which tells how Bacon buried 
the documents under the Wye. He has located 
the right spot, apparently to his satisfaction, and 
is damming and digging, and he or the attentive 
reporters tell us about it from week to week. Tle 
has found stone, clay, and logs, and with sounding- 
rods he strikes a hard substance. That will be 
the box with the buried treasures in it! 

We are not betting that Dr. Owen will find 
what he is looking for and astonish the world, but 
we envy him his job. Digging up England is a 
fine sport. The likelier parts of that island have 
been lived on a long time, and when you put a 
hole down, the chances are fairly good that you 
bring something up. Dr. Owen has got a new 
place-to dig up in, anyhow. No matter what he 
may not find, he is having fun. 













































































Brains and Character 

Ir is a habit of light-minded people to spend a great 
deal of energy distinguishing between brains and 
character, Character, they say, is more important 
than brains; or, on the other hand, brains are more 
than character. One’s first impulse is to inquire what 
these two opposed factors in a human being are that 
so war against each other, the one literally thriving 
on the other’s decrease. “ Brains,” says the dictionary, 

‘is the power of understanding, or the organ with 
which a man perceives and thinks; the seat of the 
intelligent principle.” Character, as it stands in the 
dictionary, has an even more interesting and wider 
definition, “ Charaecter—a mark made by cutting or 
engraving; a mark, stamp, or figure made with a pen 
or style; a peculiar form; those peculiar qualities 
impressed by nature or habit on a person which distin- 
guish him from others; the peculiar qualities or 
properties by which one thing is distinguished from 
another, as animals, plants, minerals; distinctive 
quality of any kind, strongly marked, particularly 
cnergy, initiative, force, reputation, probity.” 

Now, to begin with, character is a mark made, and 
one asks at once what makes the mark? What gives 
one one’s particular stamp or figure or style? What 
forms one’s habits? What distinguishes one man from 
another? What makes a man’s peculiar qualities or 
properties? What gives him energy, initiative, force? 
What urges him to consider his reputation and to 
believe in probity in the face of odds against it? The 
answer to all these questions is one and the same— 
his brains, his power of thinking. Of course, if one 
asks where and how he gets his power of thinking, one 
has to admit at once that a very aspiring man will 
choose his great-grandparents with utmost precautions 
and will regulate their habits and those of the .grand- 
parents and parents with energy and wisdom. But of 
course if man has not yet gotten initiative enough to 
tind out how to regulate his great-grandparents he can 
always begin by regarding himself as a great-grand- 
parent and regulate himself with foresight and wisdom, 
in view of his own great-grandchildren. If he wants 
to be rude or violent or cowardly or brutal or irritable, 
it is quite a check to have great-grandechildren and the 
quality and structure of their future brains deeply at 
neart, 

No one who talks much but knows the immediate 
reply one gets when one asserts that a man is a unity 
made up of a body and a mind and a heart, and that 
his peculiar quality as an individual or his character 
is made up of the force and energy and harmony with 
which the body and the mind and the heart work to- 
gether (heart here is used to inelude the soul or 
spirit). When one realizes this, one says at once: 
Then a bad body will injure a good mind, and a bad 
mind will injure a well-intentioned heart; or a bad 
heart will hurt a mind, or a bad mind will make an 
ugly body. No? What are the replies always ready? 
Kant had a wonderful mind and a_ weak body. 
SHELLEY had,a sick body and a seraphie character. 
A certain man is a perfect Apollo and a villain; the 
gardener is wholly uneducated and a very virtuous 
man, ete. One by one let us deal with our types. 
KANT had a delicate body and a wonderful mind in 
whose workings he took the deepest interest and de- 
light. In order not to let the delicacy of his body 
interfere with the joys of the intellect, by means 
of finding out all the demands and necessities of his 
weak body he managed to keep it at just such a mean 
of delicate but undisturbed health as to keep his mind 
free to act. So when we think of Kant we think of 
his intellectual attainments rather than of a moral 
character or an athletic body—although he kept his 
body decently well, and his moral character in strict 
order; because if he hadn’t he could not have done 
the mental work he delighted in. There again was 
SHELLEY, With a seraphic character, a magic brain, and 
a sick body? Siuetitey looked about at life and de- 
cided that it was heaven, and men and women angels, 
and he decided that he would live here in every way 
just as if he had already reached heaven. It was a 
shocking mistake of judgment. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult and more mistaken than to live a seraphie life 
in a human world. Snetiey had a hard time doing 
it, and his body must have been a pretty good one in 
the beginning; since he instinetively chose fresh air, 
wholesome and simple living, vegetarian diet, and total 
abstenance from all aleoholic or intoxicating drinks 
at a time when such things were deemed sheer lunacy ; 
it proves, at least, that he had initiative. However, 
the jolts and the jars of the superhuman*attempt in 
a human world did sear his body and cut short his 
work. If the world had just happened to be adjusted 
to a seraph there is no knowing what work SHELLEY 
might not have done. As it was, despite a great deal 
of noble thinking and wonderful work and_ personal 
beauty that has become a legend to future generations, 
he managed, by some mistake of his great-grandfathers 
perhaps, to suffer physically and morally for one mis- 
taken idea, one little bit of wrong thinking. 

A certain man is an Apollo and a villain? Take 
any man who has been greedy, a drunkard, a rake, an 
overreacher, a cheat, a brute for five years, and it 
will be so indelibly imprinted all over his body that 
you can read his personal history as you pass him in 
the* street. The gardener referred to is the most 
patient, hard-thinking, intelligent man in town, and 
what the stated case means is that he has not been 
put through the usual grind of education. If he had, 
he would be a wealthy consulting chemist and a dis- 
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coverer. A man is a unit. There never has been a 
bad brain attached in one man to a good character; or 
a thoroughly diseased and vicious body to a good 
brain; or a fine character to a poor and picayune 
brain. ‘Take MAARTEN’s “ God’s Fool.” There was an 
exquisite character in an imbecile. Can you call any 
man imbecile who has the divine spark whereby to 
distinguish invariably the essential from the non- 
essential; the limited from the eternal; the great from 
the small? He was called * God’s Fool” not because 
his brain was small, but because his brain was so 
great it would not stoop to notice litthe human valua- 
tions. Tell him he had lost his fortune and he would 
smile brightly and go on with his work; but tell him a 
child was lonely or cruelly treated and he was up in 
arms against an evil world. There was once a man 
who lived in a tewn; it was just an ordinary town, 
a little less advanced, perhaps, than the average in 
social morals, and the man lived there for years; 
he was poor; he lived in extreme simplicity, he talked 
simply, even colloquially; but he bound up moral and 
mental wounds; he managed never to scoff and never 
to scorn; he made peace wherever he came; he brought 
sunshine into the darkest hole he entered; he kept 
himself so in the background that no one ever heard 
or knew whether he was personally happy or success- 
ful, or whether he had what he wanted or lacked it, 
and when be went away every one said: “He was a 
good man; he was not intellectual, but he was good.” 
And not once did they measure the intellectual bril- 
liancy of being able to see and understand the Christ 
ideal, the ideal of giving help and counsel and comfort 
and sunshine to an evil world without once letting a 
want of one’s own leak out. Does it matter really 
whether initiative, energy, intellectual brillianey is 
directed to ministering to a town full of people or 
writing a critique of Pure Reason? It is simply 
intellect differently directed. 

If one were advising a youth one would say, then: 
Be very careful of your life, because it is the foundation 
of the life of your great-grandchildren, who may live 
in a much more beautiful world than yours, a world 
demanding, let us hope, greater courage, higher 
morality, nobler self-sacrifice than this. Be careful 
what you think, because your thoughts make your 
character, and if you hate a narrow, cruel, small- 
hearted character, you must be continually inviting 
great and noble and wide-reaching thoughts into your 
mind. Always distinguish between what is of etérnal 
value and what is of mere temporal ease, because 
every man, as he thinks and desires day by day, is 
““making his soul.” And be careful of your character 
and the habits founded by your thought, because they 
make your body, and there is no use multiplying more 
and more ugly bodies if you can help it. Remember, 
any thought repeated three times is likely to form a 
habit, and a habit will draw lines in your face and 
affect the carriage of your shoulders. And then do be 
careful how you run and walk and sit and breathe, be- 
sause the air in the lungs and the lung capacity affect 
the courage, the energy, the initiative, and actually 
the quality of your thought. Remember how often a 
diseased bodily organ will make a man a coward or a 
hypochondriae. A good body is contributive to a good 
character and a good character is most helpful to 
courageous thinking, and thinking makes your charac- 
ter. But whatever else, O youth, you chance to think, 
try to avoid the terrible pitfall of thinking that to be 
like the majority is to be clever or good or great. Re- 
member always that it is not the average man whose 
being praises the Creator and giver of life; it was the 
glorious company of the Apostles (and there were 
only twelve of them in all Judea!) and the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets (think how eomparatively 
few they were!) and the noble army of martyrs 
(there never will be very many of those, because a few 
thousand will finally regenerate the world) who praise 
life. Join the great army of those who use their 
brains to see straight and far and through—an army 
of men often punished and exiled and killed, who refuse 
to sell their visien for comfort: an army in which 
DANTE, SAVONAROLA, Bruno, GALILEO, LUTHER, DAR- 
WIN, WALLACE, HeELMHOLTZ, TYNDALL, CARLYLE, 
Ruskin, Father Tyrrett, SAMUEL BurTter, and such 
men marched; and do not listen too much to the buzz 
of average gossip around you; because, though few 
people know it, the little daily small-talk about preju- 
dice and custom, the little whispering malice about 
sectional differences and personal likes and dislikes, 
is the soul’s draught of poisonous morality, and who 
drinks of it dies the death and never awakes again, 
and his great-grandchildren never come to ‘life, and if 
they could or did they would only be half-souls begin- 
ning at the lowest step again to make a soul. 





Correspondence 


BUT WHY WAS A DEAD CANDIDATE NOMI- 
NATED? . 
Houston, TEXAS, I9II- 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In your issue of March 25th I read a very 
interesting article on “The Direct Primary in Ac- 
tion.” This article contains a statement which re- 
flects, probably inadvertently, upon the use of the 
direct primary in Wisconsin, and possibly upon the 
intelligence of the voters of that State. ; 

Following the statement that a candidate was nomi- 
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nated in Oklahoma, as has frequently happened ejse 
where, because his name appeared first on the jist. the 
writer continues: * This same fall - Wisconsin outdid 
even this. In that State a candidate for Attorney- 
General was nominated who was dead. The Oklahoma 
aspirant for civic honors was finally located wa“ 
brought back to run his race. Wisconsin could y; sort 
to no such expedient.” 

The inference is plain that Wisconsin voters yj. 
nated the candidate in this instance either through 
carelessness or ignorance. The exact opposite is ji; 
The nomination was made with the full know!edoe 
that the candidate had died and in response to 
definite desire and determination to effect this nomina. 
tion notwithstanding. The reasons for this involve 4 
very peculiar condition which is an interesting «:\;y 
in itself. ‘ : 

I merely desire herein to call attention to the {set 
that Wisconsin voters, under the lead of Senator [9 
Follette, have steadily and rapidly gained in power to 
discriminate among candidates and to nominate ‘he 
man desired. : 

As to the advantage formerly held by candidates 
whose names appeared at the head of the list, vou 
and your readers are doubtless familiar with the 
yarious devices of rotation of tickets, ete., which have 
done away with this inequality. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES E. Leper. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES, 
FFICE OF NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
Brooxiyn, N. Y., April 17, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—My attention has been called to an editorial 
which appeared in HaArper’s WEEKLY of March 25, 
1911, entitled “ Catholics and Congress,” supplemented 
by an article on “ Catholic Education.” 

As the representative of over 2,000,000 Catholics of 
the United States, I must strongly protest against the 
tone of the articles in question. The writer endeavors 
to mislead his resders. The fact that a candidate for 
United States Senator was educated in a Jesuit or 
other Catholic school should not influence the voter. 
It is important in this generation of unrest that the 
Christian of whatever creed be encouraged. A Catholic 
was finally elected to the Senate from the State of 
New York. This ought not to excite surprise in free 
America. The disinclination of the voter to support a 
Catholic for office, as a rule, can only be attributed 
to bigotry. Religious bigots are now in the small 
minority in this country. The intelligent American 
of to-day has left behind him the bigotry of 1844 and 
1854, and prefers to forget it. 

The reason for the paucity of. Catholics in exalted 
public place must be found in some other direction 
than the fact of their having been educated in a whole- 
some Christian environment. 

I am, sir, 
Epwarp FEENEY. 


We don’t think the average voter cares a_ button 
where the Catholic candidate was educated if he knows 
him and likes him. We think he is more apt to know 
him, and to think that he understands the working 
of his mind, if his education has not been separate.— 
EpITOoR. 


THE HONEST -MAN- AND- MILLION - DOLLARS 
YAWP 
Oaxvanp, Cat., March 22, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srir,—The writer, a working mechanic, who has al- 
ways endeavored to use his best efforts and- to vote 
as becomes a properly progressive American citizer, 
has read with much interest and pleasure your very 
proper reply to one J. Schichll, of Winnipeg, Canada, 
in answer to his liackneyed and threadbare stock claim 
of “no honest man can accumulate a million dollars.” 

In some personal observations in this vicinity it has 
been found that those who were most vehement and 
persistent in making use of this same expression were 
easily first and loudest in proclaiming that Ruef and 
Schmitz should be elected President and Governor of 
United States and California, respectively, immediately 
after their indictment. Now that Ruef is actually in 
prison, deep and impenetrable gloom has settled over 
them. 

In view of this temporary respite let us be thankful. 

I an, sir, 
ALLAN L. BARTON. 


WHITE VOTERS DISFRANCHISED 


Kansas City, Mo., April 2, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In a recent issue of the WEEKLY I notice a 
Southern writer calls attention to a matter about 
which I wrote you months ago, viz., the disfranchise- 
ment of the white vote of the South. Not the black 
vote. It was eliminated long, long ago. If you wil! 
look up the matter you will find that in Alabama, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, ete.—the States of the 
southern South—not fifty per cent. of the white men 
of voting age are qualified. Now they have not been 
eliminated by the educational test. That applies only 
to the negro by reason of the so-called grandfather 
clause. 

The white man has been eliminated by making the 
payment of a tax the prerequisite for voting. This 
tax so laid and collected that the fewest number pos 
sible will pay it and qualify themselves for voting. 
The result is that*more votes are cast in one Congres- 
sional district in the North than in the entire State 
of Mississippi, where they have eight Congressmen. 
Conditions are as bad in South Carolina, Georgia, ete. 

I an, sir, 
N. D. Lone. 
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WPROON behalf of this company. of thought- 
Sar ful citizens of no mean city, on be- 
) half of this commonwealth, whose 
fame and influence are due so large- 
yly to its output of great men, on 
Xx behalf of the ancient faith of De- 
mocracy so clearly formulated and 
so stoutly held on this soil, I have 
°X very great pride and pleasure in wel- 
coming to the State of his birth our honored guest, 
Woodrow Wilson, the Governor of New Jersey. Put- 
ting aside the kindly partiality of my friends of the 
Pewter Platter Club, I perceive. a few reasonable 
qualifications of mine for this pleasant task. I do 
my day’s work at the University of Virginia, where, 
under a great teacher, our guest “learned the law 
and the reason thereof.” I live near the home of 
Thomas Jefferson, one of the shrines of hope for a 
juster scheme of government in this. world whose 
influence was lighting and guiding the university as 
steadily in Wilson’s student days as it is in this hour 
when your sons are there. We have been colleagues 
in the difficult task of training American youth, and 
I am his friend by reason of the ties that bind men 
together in such endeavor. 

We lived in the same dignified old city in the days 
of youth, and I learned the Shorter Catechism and 
developed the Presbyterian conscience in the old church 
of which his honored father was pastor. The Shorter 
Catechism is a great unifier of men and a great bracer 
for the fight of life. A man who has absorbed the 
definition of Sin. not to mention Election and Ef- 
fectual Calling, is a dangerous foe in any campaign, 
whether it be against the wiles of the devil in general 
or the machine in New Jersey in particular. he 
welcome that Virginia extends to the Governor of 
New Jersey and a leader of American Democracy is 
naturally not a sectional or provincial welcome in any 
narrow sense. The mother State appreciates perfectly 
that she is welcoming back home a son of hers, who 
has had much experience of men and things, who has 
known the discipline of service to many States and 
communities, who, though not unmindful of the 
strength of local affections and sentiments, but be- 
cause of that very largeness of outlook, sees more 
clearly, in its true relations, the majestic meaning of 
our inheritance in the whole nation. He has lived 
in North Carolina, which I can highly recommend as 
an experience good for the soul of any man. He has 
good South Carolina blood in his veins, which has 
its fine uses, too, unless it falls to scrapping with the 
corpuscles from North Carolina. He has felt the ex- 
hilaration of mere existence in Georgia. He has been 
tried out on the anvil of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and it would seem as if he might in time be trans- 
lated from New Jersey. He has learned wisdom from 
books and sympathy from men and toughness and 
virility of spirit from that most testing of human 
experiences a ten years’ tenure of the presidency of 
an American university. I have said that this was 
not a mere provincial welcome, and yet there must be 
in it—or it would not be a real welcome or warm the 
cockles of anybody’s heart—the hearty flavor of a very 
sincere and intense local pride and personal affection. 
Virginia is not inclined to backwardness in manifesta- 
tions of regard for her sons who have attained great- 
ness. No American State has been quite so unselfish 
in material things and none more tenacious in her 
spiritual claims. She did not hesitate a moment about 
giving away an empire to the republic, nor to strip 
herself to the bone for the sake of ideas and prin- 
ciples; but it would be asking too much of her to 
expect her to disguise or conceal for one minute her 
radiant happiness and pride in the unbroken dynasty 
of great and useful men who have adorned her his- 
tory. Great men have to be born somewhere, and about 
two million Virginians believe that there is a dra- 
matic and eternal fitness in their arranging to be born 
in Virginia. They feel, do these good citizens, that 
such foresight speaks volumes for their political 
sagacity at the very outset of the game. Every Vir- 
ginian, therefore, shakes hands with Woodrow Wilson 
here to-night, if. not in the flesh, surely in the spirit, 
and says to him: “We are glad to see you back. 
You remind us pleasantly and vividly in this later 
age, of an elder time in our life and of other great 
ones who then served the whole land, as you are 
trying to do now.” 

It does not trouble us that you are Governor of New 
Jersey. We like New Jersey and that circumstance 
increases our respect for her sagacity and our affection 
for that great State. We could bear with fortitude 
your assumption of even larger honors and _ respon- 
sibilities and still calmly claim you as our own. 
Where you can do the most service to the republic, 
there we want you to be. The thing that concerns 
us most and gives us pride is that the stuff of man- 
hood and high political capacity is in you and our 
xeclaim is, “ Let it have free course and run and be 
clorified.” It is good to be a Democrat in this year 
of our Lord. The very word leaps out at one from 
ihe printed page charged with a new and vital mean- 
iag. The great faith embodied in the word recog- 
nizes its solemn duties-and responsibilities more clear- 
|v to-day than it has in some generations, for it has 
heen sobered by the turning toward it, with a purpose 
to test its sincerity. of a great nation vexed and 
larassed by many social anxieties. The leaders of the 
party that bears the great name in the Federal Con- 





sTess are going about the tasks imposed upon them - 


by the nation with a sobriety and an intelligence, a 
self-sacrifice and a calmness, very disappointing and 


surprising to their enemies and very heartening to 
their friends. ; 

Let us not forget that democracy itself is a spirit, 
not a political label. Its essence is the idea of equal 
opportunity for all men, and its chiefest practical 
creed is that men are fit for self-government if they are 
trusted and trained. It is a hard gospel, but a divine 
one. Its very nature sets democracy in necessary war- 
fare against some sort of privilege. When Jefferson 
took it to his heart, the privilege was there in the 
shape of stupid kings and illiberal class ideas and a 
vast social injustice and indifference; and. the old 
philosopher and friend of man lined up his hosts 
against that form of privilege in such solid phalanx 
that the strength of that host has come on down the 
generations and is inspiriting men to-day to form new 
lines of battle against new shapes of privilege. Lor 
the benefit of the faint-hearted, it can be justly claimed 
that democracy has to its credit a splendid tale of 
service to society. Sectarian fury has gone out of 
our life by reason of it. It has abolished legal slavery, 
enlarged manhood suffrage, lessened much social in- 
justice, preserved the form of ‘union, conquered wilder- 
nesses, and made itself to all the world a symbol for 
wealth and prosperity. Under the protection of its 
greatest doctrine of individual freedom, there have 
been born new masters in politics and new forms of 
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danger and wrong-doing, and this new century finds 
itself called upon to outface, as it will outface, I be- 
lieve, one of the distinctest moral crises in its life. 
This new danger is simply privilege again manifesting 
itself in the form of a dangerous alliance between 
organized wealth and political machinery, united on 
so vast a scale that the essential doctrine of the 
equality of human opportunity is by way of being 
crushed out and obliterated. 

In its own way democracy has been trying to find 
the mean, if there be one, between the individualism, 
which guarantees liberty, and the co-operative genius 
put into modern life by the growth of science, which 
insures progress; and it has not yet found that means. 
Some definite progress has been made, however. This 
nation has boldly come out from under the spell of 
a very gross materialism which has dominated it for 
thirty years. There has been a clean reaction from 
selfishness and greed and exploitation as ruling mo- 
tives, to some measure of justice and sympathy and 
fairness. It has been made clear that the heart of 
the nation is sound and clean and that its public 
opinion is not yet vitiated by corruption or dulled by 
contentment or weakened by prosperity. A new power 
of discernment about the character and value of public 
servants has come into the thought of common men. 
They are not so awe-struck by the rich or so captivated 
by the fluent as they once were. The vice of blind 
partisanship has lost its power to grip men as it did 
when loyalty to symbols, and not knowledge of facts, 
constituted the chief virtue of republican citizenship. 
The people are slowly growing more and more curious 
about their government and not averse to taking part 
in its intimate processes. The day, for instance, when 
such a measure as the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill could 
be steam-rolled through the American Senate is passed, 
never to return, We may not deal in infinite wisdom 
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with all the tariff schedules, but we will never deal 
with them in just that unscientific way again. The 
words progressive or insurgent and “stand pat,” now 
much in vogue, indicate that growth is the criterion 
of political virtue. There are many other signs of 
hope, but I content myself with this brief enumeration. 

The belief or the fear that privilege in the shape of 
colossal wealth highly organized might prove too 
strong for the virtue of individuals or of small bodies 
of men has brought about an unexpected reversion in 
our representative government to the practices of a 
pure democracy. In the unpurchasable integrity of 
great masses men hope or imagine that safety lies, 
and our great device of representative government is 
getting a rebaptism of popular initiative, popular in 
terest, and popular understanding such as not even 
the founders dreamed of. ,Some of this reversion is 
frantic and dangerous, and some necessary and salu- 
tary, which is another way of saying that a great 
crisis may drive men to extremes in politics, as in 
education or religion or any other great interest. The 
masses of: people—the collective virtue of the repub- 
lie—have seemed to be the one impregnable standard 
and fortress around which men might repair and gain 
strength and safety and a breathing-spell while they 
seek to understand and solve the problems imposed 
upon our society by the struggle between the govern- 
ment and the people, on one hand, and corporate 
wealth, on the other. 

This new reliance in the ultimate rectitude of pub- 
lic impulse and in the renovating power of publicity, 
on the part of political leaders, has been accompanied 
by a reciproeal tendency of the people themselves to 
seek in personal leadership the salvation for their ills 
rather than in the wisdom of legislative or deliberative 
bodies. There never has been an hour since the birth 
of the Democracy when it sought a man so passion- 
ately and was willing to trust a man with such con- 
fidence and hope. This demand for personal leader- 
ship is marked by the passing of the vogue of senti- 
mental and emotional “ followship.” Men are getting 
too sophisticated for blind trust in names or symbols. 
There will probably be a decreasing number in the 
future of those extravagant types of loyalty who 
permit their hair to grow or refuse to cut their beards 
until Clay, or Blaine, or Bryan, or somebody is elected 
to something. 


The leader of modern democracy, in its -struggles 


to free society from injustice and the fear of privi- 
lege, must be a man like Saul among his brethren, 
taller and fairer than the rest. He will earn our 


affection and trust by his qualities, and he will need 
and deserve everybody’s sympathy by reason of the 
solemnity of his undertaking. He must have knowl- 
edge and brains and be able to see around things and 
beyond things and back of things. He must have 
genuine moral fervor, not of the canonical variety, 
but of the sort that sees God in the world and intends 
that His will shall prevail. Sympathy must have a 
place in his heart for plain men, who bear heavy bur- 
dens in the shadows of the world. He must actually 
love justice and use it, to the rich as well as to the 
poor, to the high-placed as well as to the lowly. For 
the rich and the high-placed we: shall always have 
with us, for they are men, after all, and many of them 
good men who have not created these unjust con- 
ditions, but have drifted into them under the opera- 
tion of great laws inherent in democratic government ; 
and in many instances they are the victims of society’s 
arrangements rather than the deliberate creators of 
that arrangement, and they have done a great work 
for civilization in their fashion and in their hearts 
desire to serve the greatness of their country by put 
ting back their wealth into, service for men. 

Our leader, above all things, must have courage, 
moral, physical, intellectual—all the sorts of courage 
there are—for he will be tried to the breaking-point 
and then tried again. Are there any such supermen? 
Can our democracy breed such political giants? Can 
our mortal metal, in this later age, run into such 
moulds? I hold the simple and ancient faith that 
such men come when occasion needs them and when 
the sublime trust of great masses of their country- 
men adds some cubits to their stature. In the large 
outline of his character, and in the nature of his ex- 
perience, our guest of this evening, who has come 
home for this friendly visit, suggests the possession 
of the qualities necessary for such leadership as I have 
outlined. I do not mean to be extravagant about this 
Virginia-Jerseyman. I do not mean to apotheosize this 
vital Democrat or to grow turgid about one of our 
fellow-citizens who is simple enough to look at and 
to know and to work with. He doubtless falls short 
of perfection in many ways, and lacks many things 
which his wife knows about and would refuse to 
specify, and which the sophomores at’ Princeton and 
the bosses at Trenton know about also and would 
gladly enumerate; but I venture to claim that Wood- 
row Wilson has profound knowledge of human gov- 
ernment and the workings of modern society. His very 
radicalism, when he gets radical and “ sees things at 
night in Oregon,” is thoughtful radicalism, tempered 
by learning and patience and the long look ahead. He 
has moral fervor and sympathy and justice and faith 
in himself and capacity to live alone with his ideas 
and to gain strength from their society. He knows 
how to teach men what he knows with swift and 
winning charm and to establish himself solidly in 
their wholesome esteem. 

He has, above all, the brand of calm, capable cour- 
age that has touched a soft spot in the hearts of the 

(Continued on page 32) 






















































































HOW THE MINERS OF RAGGED CHUTES, IN THE ONTARIO WILDERNESS, 
CAUGHT AIR-BUBBLES IN A STREAM, COMPRESSED THEM, PIPED THEM 
THROUGH TEN MILES OF BUSH COUNTRY, AND RAN THEIR PLANT WITH THEM 


department store, completely equip- 
ped with telephone service and auto- 
*% mobile delivery, and selling hydraulic 
4) energy over the counter in hundred- 
WS pound packages, and the -city-bred 
man may get a fair idea of what a 
Ray Power plant means to an industrial 

community one thousand miles from 
its coal supply. Up in the Canadian wilderness such 
power as this is more of a miracle than a brick flat 
with steam heat and porcelain tubs, for the miner ean 
exist without a bath, but he can’t uncover pay rock 
without power to drive the drills that do it. 

When the price of coal in northern Ontario began 
to eat into the cre profits, the miners harnessed the 
Montreal River for power. 

Ragged Chutes, the point where the miners located 
their plant, is a natural water-power in itself. Here 
the river, for about a thousand yards, whirls down a 
thirty-five-foot grade, and for four seasons in the year 
is a boiling, tossing torrent. 

The theory as practised was to drop this surging 
tide down a three-hundred-foot shaft near the top of 





















The blow-off at the foot of the rapids, 
which regulates the pressure in the air- 
chamber beneath the bed of the stream 


the rapids; then to eateh the air-bubbles as they rose 
from the water, racing through a subterranean ‘cham- 
ber toward a tail-shaft leading up again to the bed 
of the river one thousand feet down-stream. 

Building this power plant was about one hundred 
times more of a proposition than its originators fore- 
saw, and gloom was hanging over the camp on the 
Montreal when one morning, in the early summer of 
1908, the up train from North Bay dropped off a 
Pullman sleeper on the Cobalt siding and puffed on 
to Cochran, leaving the bored passengers in the hands 
of a perspiring reception committee, “ b’iled-shirted 
and necktied,” to show the new mining-town “ from 
skating-rink to churches!” 

All the hospitality and entertainment the place 
afforded were shown in its best bib and tucker. The 
visitors were wined and = dined, bombarded with 
speeches, dropped down this shaft and that; they 
Iumped their heads and scraped their shins crawling 
through levels and over drifts. They saw piles of low- 
grade ore and shining native silver, inspected mills 
and bunk-houses and scrambled back to their car, glad 
onee more to get their legs under a dining-table and 
eateh a whiff of broiled chicken served with all the 
trimmings that a New York chef can provide. Few 
of them were visibly excited about the camp. 

“Got any more to show us?” they asked the mining- 
man. “Got anything new?” 

And the next day, while his fellow townsmen were 
pulling their hair to devise more entertainment, Tom 
Jones, of the Buffalo mine, took two of the visitors to 
Ragged Chutes. Ragged Chutes was then ten miles 
from Cobalt, at the end of a trail, straight through the 
bush, over hills and swamps, across streams and ponds, 
a trail once well blazed by timber-jacks, but then as 
blind as moose tracks in a thicket of cedar. 

“New?” grunted Jones, wallowing through green 
mud that looked as innocent as a_blueberry-patch. 
* Keep coming. It’s all new!” 

for miles Jones ploughed a path for them. They 
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crawled up hillsides on all-fours, briers scratched their 
hands and faces, dead bark sifted down the backs of 
their flannel shirts. and black-flies and mosquitoes 
swarmed on their faces. Just as they were about 
ready to ery “quits” Jones landed them on the top 
of a pine ridge where the Montreal River roared 
through a rock-lined chute several hundred feet  be- 
neath them. Near the foot of the rapids heavy crib- 
bing protected the rude shaft that was being sunk, 
and a thousand feet farther down the stream another 
shaft had been started in the bed of the stream. 

“There, gentlemen,” said the mine boss, “is the 
power plant of the future. Come on and take a good 
look.” ; 

And the three began to slide down the side of the 
ravine, which landed them, grimy and breathless, be- 
side the cribbing. 

* They'll throw a dain .across there,” continued the 
miner as soon as he had caught his breath, “ and shoot 
the water through that shaft to a tunnel below the 
river-bed. Do you see the force of the suction? Whirl- 
pools won’t be in it! Down below there somewheres 
will be an air-chamber running over the underground 
torrent. This will catch the air-bubbles as they rise. 
The water will race on and come out through the 
tail-shaft yonder. That’s the layout as I see it.” 

Jones removed his cap and wiped his forehead. It 
was a long speech for Jones. About the longest he 
had ever made, and he wasn’t quite sure his hearers 
had “ got him.” 

“Pshaw! that’s easy.” finally panted one of the 
scratched and breathless pair. “ But when you get 
your compressed air, what are you going to do with it?” 

* Pipe it to the mines and sell it.” 

“ Across that country we came?” gasped the pair to- 
gether, 

“You bet!” said the confident one. “ Why, we'll have 
a Great White Way through the scrub-pine that ‘Il 
put the Tenderloin’s eye out.” : 

Then the mine boss led his guests back through the 
ten miles of bush to the Pullman on the siding. The 
next day they made a second trip, taking a number of 
others with them, going in this time by a different 
route and travelling much of the distance by water. 

They met the officers of the company then building 
the plant, and learned a number of things. They 
found that the necessary capital had been hard to get, 
and that the equipment and force of men were in- 
suflicient to meet the obstacles confronting them. Con- 
sulting engineers were called in to look the plans over 
and reported the project to be not only feasible but 
practical, and within a few months a new company 
was organized. Plant and equipment were increased, 
and in the fall of 1908 the work recommenced under 
new management with the New-Yorkers now part 
cwners and working heart and soul with the miners. 

That winter the great bulk of supplies to maintain 
the camp of one hundred men was brought in on sleds 
over the snow and ice. Store and bunk houses were 
built for the men, also cabins for the officers, a 
hospital, an engine-house, a shaft-house, and a mess- 
hall and stables. The severe winter made it almost 
impossible to do any construction work on the plant 
proper. During the next summer access to the site 
was gained by means of motor-boats and _ barges 
from Gillies Station on the railroad to Hound Chutes, 
whence everything had to be portaged three miles 
to the works. 

But once active operations were resumed good 
progress was made. First the iow masonry dam was 
completed, 660 feet across the river, the waterways 
thus erected having a capacity of 1,200 cubic feet per 
second. Immediately above the dam, in the center of 
a large concrete basin, two eight-foot steel shafts, each 
containing 66 pipes 14 inches in diameter, were sunk 
to a depth of 350 feet. A thousand feet down stream 


the other shaft was sunk into the rocky bed, and tien 
in three shifts, and working day and night, the miners 
chopped a subterranean chamber connecting the two 
shafts at the upper end of the rapids with the single 
one at the lower. They cut this great underground 
raceway 22 feet wide along its ‘entire length, 261, {cet 
high at the bottom of the shafts, and 42 feet high in 
the central part of the tunnel. The whole undertaking 




















One of the nests of giant steel tubes which con- 
vert the roaring torrent into a hundred whirl- 
pools as the water drops toward the air-chamber 


was hazardous to an extreme, but neither officers nor 
men will admit it. It was all in the day’s work with 
them. Moreover, the camp at Cobalt had begun to 
taunt them and they were going to finish the job or 
“ bust.” 

Across the ridges above the hole where the rapids 
roared gangs of timber-jacks in the mean while 
chopped a path straight through the scrub toward 
Cobalt; swamps, where men sank to their armpits, 
were filled in with rock and timber, and before work 
on the power plant was completed they had laid seven 
miles of corduroy road for the big steel-pipe line—this 
twenty-inch lap-welded pipe line of German steel, which 
was to carry the air eventually and was laid in sec- 
tions as it arrived, the various loops and _ feeders 
ranging from twelve to three inches in diameter. 

When finally the last steel rivet was welded into its 
place, there stood here in the wilderness of northern 
Ontario a power plant, the acme of simplicity as to 
plan, and constructed with the most painstaking 
engineering skill. Nature provided the energy, and 
there was not a wheel nor piece of complicated 
machinery in the whole structure. 

The energy of 2,300 square miles of lake and forest 
country, practicaliy all of which is located within the 
government forest preserve, had been caught at the 
point of its first great fall and forced through two 
steel shafts. In the fall down the shafts one hundred- 
odd whirlpools are created, which suck the air into 
the rushing torrent three hundred feet below stream, 
from which the bubbles, freeing themselves, escape into 
a rock-ribbed chamber above. This chamber has a 
capacity of 130,000 cubie feet, and the air is com- 
pressed in it by a water-pressure of 120 pounds per 
square inch, or the actual weight of the great column 
of water discharging at the top of the tail-shaft below. 
Krom the storage chamber the compressed air is car- 
ried by the pipe line which distributes the power tc 
the miners at Cobalt. 
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A view of Ragged Chutes above the dam in winter 
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INTERESTING AND CURIOUS ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION IN CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 








EST is possible, and has been ever since 
te the present extra session of Congress 
YS convened, to go to the Capitol any 


EX afternoon between two and three 
Can Va ° 
| A o’clock and ask a Republican mem- 
Iie ber, “What is going on in the 
LI House?” and to receive the reply: 
Eee “1 don’t know. I haven’t been on 
Ae” the floor to-day.” This marked and 
general lack of interest in the daily proceedings on 
the part of the members is, at this juncture, the most 
noticeable. aspect of the new Congress. As far as it 
has gone, it has been an exceedingly dull Congress and 
has not in any way fulfilled expectations. It was 
commonly and widely apprehended before this session 
was convened that the Democrats would fall to wrang- 
ling among themselves and that the Republican 
minority in the House would prove itself an aggres- 
sive, militant body. Neither of these things has come 
to pass. 











As everybody - knows, the House Democrats have: 


shown a solidarity, a cohesion, a oneness of purpose, 
and a discipline comparable to the old Republican 
House “ organization” when it was in the flower of 
its perfection. The Republicans in both the Senate 
and the House not only are divided into factions, but 
they are as clearly aligned into two opposing groups 
and as remote from any point of contact as are pro- 
hibitionists and anti-prohibitionists or as are Pres- 
pbyterians and free-thinkers in the sphere of religion. 

“It is easy enough to account for the dullness and 
apathy, which have been the only (distinguishing 
feature of the first month of the session. Both the 
Republicans and the Democrats came here reluctantly. 
Neither party wanted the President to call an extra 
session. The Republicans, particularly of both House 
and Senate, were grumpy. They were opposed to the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement, and they knew that 
if the President called them back in extra session 
they would have to give their approval to the com- 
pact. The Democrats did not want to come here this 
summer because they wanted more time ‘to arrange 
their legislative programme, especially as bearing on 
tariff revision. However, they made the best of the 
situation and devised a programme which has been 
worked through to this juncture with clock-like regu- 
larity and precision. 

In the Senate the first month of the session has 
yielded nothing. The Senators have been meeting on 
Mondays and Thursdays and remaining in session for 
about an hour. At the time this is written not even 
the standing committees have been appointed, though 
promised momentarily. The cause of the delay in‘ re- 
organizing the committee to fill the vacancies made 
by the retirements on the 4th of last March was the 
demand of the. progressive Republicans for representa- 
tion on each of the important committees, regardless 
of the rule of seniority which has hitherto prevailed. 
This group of progressive Republicans, twelve in num- 
ber, are now acting as a party within a party. Except 
that they call themselves Republicans, they are a dis- 
tinct and separate organization. 

The group is composed of Senators La Follette of 
Wisconsin, Cummins of Iowa, Bristow of Kansas, 
Brown of Nebraska, Clapp of Minnesota, Borah of 
Idaho, Works of California, Bourne of Oregon, Craw- 
ford of South Dakota, Poindexter of Washington, 
Gronna of North Dakota, and Dixon of Montana. 
That the cleavage between these progressive Republi- 
cans—as they style themselves—and their colleagues 
of the same party in the Senate is clearly and openly 
recognized is shown in the phrasing of Senator La 
Follette’s vesolution demanding proportional repre- 
sentation for the group upon the Senate committees. 
Senator La Follette recites: “There is a division 
among the Republicans of the Senate, a minority of 
whom are known as_ progressive Republicans, .. . 
each division being well recognized in the Senate 
and throughout the country as based upon clearly de- 
fined differences on important legislative measures 
and questions of great public interest.” While the 
“regular” Republicans in the Senate have declined 
to give formal recognition to this group and grant 
their demands for committee representations, the fact 
exists that there are two Republican groups in the 
Senate and that Senatorial action and legislation are 
thereby delayed. 

The split between the Republicans in the House is 
not so formal, nor is the Insurgent group so well 
defined. It consists of between twenty-five and thirty 
members, and its unwillingness to follow Minority- 
Leader Mann has had a decidedly deterrent effect in 
preventing any demonstrations against the action of 
the Demoeratie majority. A minority, to be aggressive 
an to cause trouble to a majority in a legislative 
body, must, obviously, be united; otherwise it cannot 
harass and bedevil the other side of the chamber and 
enliven the daily proceedings with all sorts of parlia- 
mentary bickerings and attack. Republicans in both 
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branches of Congress are living in glass houses and 
are conscious of the ineptitude of throwing stones. 

To contribute further to the present slowness of 
forward progress and embarrassment of the Republi- 
cans is the entire absence of any quick and cordial 
relations between the Republicans in Congress and the 
administration. The Republicans in the House.and the 
Senate are out of sympathy with Mr. Taft and out of 
sympathy with the object for which the extra session 
was called. It has been noted that few of them have 
been going to the White House to discuss legislative 
matters with the President. Generally speaking, they 
are staying away from Mr. Taft and do not go to 
see him unless he sends for them. Mr. Cannon, the 
ex-Speaker, was in Washington for nearly a fortnight 
before he was seen at the White House, and he did 
not go then until Mr. Taft suggested that he be called 
over for a conference. He declined even then to sup- 
port the administration’s programme. 

The inability of Mr. Taft to guide his party fol- 
lowers in Congress was strikingly and clearly shown 
just before the Canadian reciprocity bill was put on 
its passage in the House. The President was keenly 
desirous of having a majority of the Republicans in 
the House support that measure. He summoned any 
number of them to the White House and urged them 
to give the proposal their support. Ordinarily this 
would have been effective, but not under present con- 
ditions. Mr. Taft could not rally a majority of the 
Republican minority to support the measure. His 
failure showed more plainly than any other single 
incident how wanting in cohesion and singleness of 
purpose is the Republican party as now represented 
in Congress and how lightly the chief men of the party 
hold their allegiance to their titular chief. It has 
come to that—* titular” and nothing more. 

Apparently the situation is not worrying the Presi- 
dent in the least. He seems to have come around to 
the view that when the people want certain things 
done it is immaterial to them whether the accomplish- 
ment is brought about through one political party or 
the other. The President believed, when he called 
Congress in special session, that the people of the 
United States favored the Canadian reciprocity agree- 
ment and desired to see it ratified promptly. He still 
holds to this view. 

A good many of the old-line Republicans are more 
or Jess concerned because the President appears to be 
getting along so well with the Democratic House. 
They seem to think he ought to be in a controversy 
with the Democrats. A few of them were shocked 
when the President saw fit to confer with the Demo- 
cratic Speaker and the Democratic chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee on a legislative pro- 
gramme. Never before, they declared, had a Repub- 
lican President made any promises to a Democratic 
House and in return received promises from the Demo- 
cratic leaders. Here again the President is not con- 
cerned about the attitude of some of his Republican 
“ friends.” 

So far, at this session, the Republicans have not 
achieved any team work. There have been no con- 
ferences between the Republican leaders in the Senate 
and the Republican leaders in the House with the 
view to agreeing on definite lines of action. Ap- 
parently the session is to go on without any attempt 
at co-operation between the Republicans in Congress 
and the Republican President. 

Nor have the Democrats done anything to enliven 
the daily proceedings of Congress. After disappointing 
almost everybody by refusing to quarrel among them- 
selves, they have even declined to quarrel with their 
opponents. In the beginning of the session the House 
Republicans made half a dozen perfunctory efforts to 
taunt the majority into saying or doing something 
that might prove embarrassing later, but the motive 
was so patent that the majority would merely laugh. 

Again, all of the matters that have been discussed 
in the House have been worn threadbare in previous 
debates in preceding Congresses. None of the legis- 
lative proposals thus far considered has possessed any 
novelty or freshness that would insure warm debate 
or cause new alignments. Concerning the direct elec- 
tion of Senators, the publicity of campaign contribu- 
tions, and the Canadian reciprocity agreement, noth- 


ing has been said that has not been said before. Also 
the ultimate fate of all of these measures in the 


House had been assured in advance. This naturally 
tended to lessen the interest of members. 

The prevalent impression at this time is that the 
Senate will smother much of the legislation that will 
be enacted by the House. The House Democrats will 
not greatly care. Inaction by the Senate will make 
all the more vivid and clear-cut the contrast between 
the records of the two branches which will be pre- 
sented “to the electorate in the national and Con- 
gressional elections next year. 

At the moment, however, there is no active, dis- 
cernible interest in either the Presidential or the 
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Congressional elections of November, 1912. This may 
be due to the cireumstance that these elections are 
more than eighteen months away, or it may be due to 
the general feeling among Republicans that what they 
call the ‘* Democratic wave ” has not subsided and that 
they will be defeated again as they were defeated last 
November. Hardly a Republican Congressman went 
away from Washington when Congress adjourned last 
June who did not predict that the next House would 
be controlled by the Democrats. Their prophetic in- 
stinets were so triumphantly sustained by the election 
results in November that many of them are now re- 
peating the prophecy with respect to the next election. 
Of course this is merely a state of mind at present 
and is subject to change after this extra session is 
at an end and after the record of the regular session 
of next December is made and submitted to the people. 

President Taft. who is a candidate for re-election, 
has not tried to “ play polities” with the Democratic 
House. He has not sought to disturb or embarrass 
or hinder the new majority in devising a programme 
of legislation. and tariff revision, and it is pretty 
clearly understood that he will approve any tariff- 
revision bills that may get through both branches and 
be sent to him for signature. The House Democrats, 
for their part, have been equally considerate of the 
administration. They have not made any excuse for 
attacking it nor tried to add to Mr. Taft’s burdens. 
They might have made trouble about the concentra- 
tion of troops in Mexico contiguous to the Mexican 
border; but when President. Taft invited the Demo 
cratic members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
to the White House and showed them all of the corre 
spondence and all of the reports that had preceded 
the movement of troops, and gave them in detail all 
of his reasons for sending the army to Texas, the 
Democratic leaders came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Taft had been justified in all that he had done, and 
they said as much publicly and freely. 

The Democrats are not looking for trouble. They 
prefer the vestry-meeting placidity that has marked 
the proceedings of Congress to any stress and turmoil. 
They are bent upon making a clean, constructive record 
of legislation and enacting proposals which have been 
long before Congress and for which the popular de- 
mand is clear and overwhelming. They have to at 
tend to their knitting and have no time for forays. 
excursions, and alarms. 

Nothing is quite so curious, however, about this 
tariff-revision session as the absence from Washington 


of affrighted beneficiaries of the import duties. Pres- 
ent-day Washington does not recall another tariff- 


revision Congress that has not brought to the eapital 
throngs of manufacturers and their lobbyists to  be- 
siege the Ways and Means Committee and the doors 
of Congress with lamentations and loud outeries. At 
this time two years ago, when the Aldrich-Payne bill 
was being framed, the Washington hotels were full to 
overrunning with men seeking tariff favors or beseech- 
ing Congress not to deprive them of the advantages 
they already enjoyed. Many of them came here in 
March and stayed through until the end of the session 
in August. They went to the Capitol every day. First 
they stormed the Ways and Means Committee and the 
members of the House, then they transferred their 
activities to the Senate and the Finance Committee. 

At one time for a period of weeks the corridor in 
the Senate Office Building outside of the Finance 
Committee rooms was almost impassable because of 
the presence of these eager applicants. Rows of 
chairs had to be put in the hallways for their con- 
venience. They were accompanied by lawyers and 
lobbyists of various degrees who were supposed to have 
“influence.” Their presence was one of the spectacu- 
lar features of that session. All of the newspapers 
printed daily dispatches from Washington describing 
the identity and the activities of the men who had 
come here to “see Aldrich.” The cotton and the wool- 
en manufacturers were among the first on the ground. 
They brought prepared schedules which the “ trade” 
had agreed upon. They got them in the law, too. 
That is what they came here to do, 

Now, everybody knows that certain of the tariff 
schedules are to be revised downward, and sharply 
downward, at this summer’s session, yet none of the 
manufacturers to.be affected have come to town. At 
least, they have not been seen nor made their presence 
felt. The cotton and woolen people whose duties will 
be acted upon after the pending “* farmers’ free list ” 
is out of the way have shown no concern, or rather 
have personally manifested none here. Their absence 
is the cause of much comment. All large beneficiaries 
of. the tariff have excellent sources of information 
about what Congress will do and what it will not do. 
It would seem from their present inactivity that they 
have been given definite assurances that whatever 
tariff-revision bills the Democratic House may enact 
will be pigeonholed by the Republican Senate. This 
would account for the present obvious lack of concern. 













































































HOW THE VINE-GROWERS OF MARNE AND AUBE ARE 
TRYING TO SETTLE THIS MOMENTOUS QUESTION 











LEX (WHE champagne riots in France, in 
aN) which thousands of gallons of ex- 


Oy cellent wine have been destroyed 
Ns and which are not yet ended, have 
' their origin in the question, What 
is champagne? Back of that ques- 
tion lies a much greater one, in- 
volving the livelihood of the vine- 
» srowers of the ancient champagne 
district, all of whom are intensely excited about the 
proposition to restrict by law the use of the title 
“Champagne” to the product of the Department of 
Marne. The question of delimitation means economic 
life or death to the vine-growers of the Marne, the 
Aube, and other districts near by. Hence the riots, 
in which tens of thousands of hard-working citizens 
have participated, much property has been destroyed, 
and the red flag has been flaunted, and against which 
15,000 soldiers have taken the field. 

What is champagne? Originally the title was ap- 
plied to the effervescent white wine made of the 
grapes grown in the ancient County of Champagne. 
This province, 180 miles long by 150 miles broad, 
had its capital at Troyes, and was governed by its 
own Counts until 1361, when it was incorporated in 
the kingdom of France. The province forms the 
present departments of Marne, Haute-Marne, Seine- 
et-Marne, Aube, Ardennes, Aisne, and Yonne. In 
many parts of the ancient province grapes grew 
above a chalky subsoil, and thence drew some chemi- 
cal property which caused their juice to produce a 
light white wine of delightful bubbling quality. This 
was the wine that made the name Champagne famous 
the world over. Most of the grapes grew in the de- 
partments of Marne and Aube, though there are vine- 
yards in Marne to this day that lack the character- 
istic champagne property. That is, they do not pro- 
duce an effervescent wine without aid. Nevertheless, 
the making and marketing of champagne were carried 
on during generations, some vineyards producing veri- 
table champagne and jealously guarding their wine 
and its reputation from any admixture with inferior 
products, while other houses blended the juices of 
various kinds of grapes, producing, nevertheless, a 
wine known and sold as champagne. 

Only recently has the law been invoked to aid the 
makers of champagne in one department to the dis- 
advantage of the rest. 

Under the delimitation law the use of the word 
champagne was confined to a very small district in 
the Department of Marne. Until 1905 the depart- 
ments of Aube, Haute-Marne, Ardennes, and Aisne 
had sold their raw wines to certain merchants of 
Rheims and Epernay, who made champagne of them. 
The new law prevented the outlying people from send 
ing their wine into the Marne as usual. The ravages 
of phylloxera and the substitution of mew American 
vines for the infected French vines in full bearing 
have reduced the grape crop in Aube to practically 
nothing during the last four years. ‘ 

But with the present prospect of a good crop 
this year, and the expressed intention of the French 
government to prevent the Aubois from calling their 
wine champagne, the wine-makers of Aube grew rest- 
less. Early in April the Committee on Agriculture 
recommended to the Chamber of Deputies a modifica- 
tion of the law of delimitation whereby fizzing wines 
made in Aube might be labeled ‘“ Champagne.” but 
with the line beneath, * Made from grapes grown in 
Aube.” The vignerons (wine-growers) arose in wrath. 
Twenty thousand of them made, on April 9th, a peace- 
ful demonstration at their city of Troyes—which, 
by the way, is the capital of the ancient County of 
Champagne. 

The French Senate promptly recommended that the 
champagne boundary be extended to other districts. 
This quieted the Aubois. but roused the men of 
Marne to rage. A call was issued for a mass-meeting 
at Epernay. A vast column of vine-growers marched 
through the valley, smashed 250,000 bottles of cham- 
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The territory in which the “champagne war” was waged 


pagne at Dizy and other places before the authorities 
knew they had started, and erected barricades and 
waved the red flag. Some carried banners proclaim- 
ing that if France would not protect them they would 
migrate to Prussia. Kvery day for nearly a week the 
columns assembled from farms and villages to make 
manifestation. Some were headed by brass bands. 
There were many women in the ranks. The news 
that the Senate on April llth had adopted a reso- 
lution to abolish all territorial limitations as likely 
to provoke dissensions among vine-growers added 
fresh zest to the manifestations and to the violence. 
At Ay some one (as yet undetected) threw a bomb. 
Dragoons rode the people down, and stones and _ bot- 


tles were thrown, but no one was hurt. Great mobs 
destroyed 5,000,000 bottles of champagne in vari- 
ous depots in the Department of Marne. Then news 
came from Paris that the Chamber of Deputies had 
nullified the action of the Senate and that the ques- 
tion of delimitation had been referred to the Council 
of State, and the rioting stopped as if by magic. 

Most of the wine destroyed was in the establish- 
ments of the Marne in which raw wines from not 
only the Aube but foreign countries were made into 
champagne. ‘There is enough of the precious wine 
in store, experts declare, to obviate any danger of 
famine in America, though, of course, there may be 
a slight increase in price. There always is. 





























Rioters arriving at Troyes from the suburban districts 
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A demonstration in one of the principal squares of Troyes 
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{KE most things that are conducted 
in the open and about which it is 
impossible to discover anything 
x mysterious, the newspaper of to-day 
is coming in for an effort to make 
it a mystery. Worthy persons talk 
darkly of some insidious, invisible 
“control ”; the labor and socialistic 
sheets deride the “capitalistic 
and even clergymen deplore what they call 
At the annual dinner of the Periodical 





press,” 
“ tendencies.” 
Publishers’ Association of America, held in New York 


on January 24, 1911, the Episcopal Bishop of 
Michigan, Dr. Williams, remarked that “ people in the 
country ” Lad lost confidence in the daily papers, be- 
lieving them to be “ under control.” Like most critics, 
he did not reveal the “control,” nor did he seem to 
know that “people in the country” consume but 
limited quantities of daily newspapers. The so-called 
country circulation of the great city dailies goes to the 
suburban area or to other cities and towns. There 
are practically no mail subscribers. But this of course 
is not the main question. The aspersion is one upon 
the honor of the press. Like all aspersions it seems 
to come from opinions and not from facts. 

The erities who build up these opinions would not 
need to be taken seriously but for their persistent 
reiterations. The Japanese have a proverb that where 
one dog barks in folly ten thousand echo it as a real 
alarm. Not long ago I attended an “ uplift” meeting 
in a crowded part of New York City, where the audience 
was foreign-born and socialistic in leanings. Several 
young men made burning statements about the “ con- 
trolled” press, based on “ well-known” facts—all of 
which proved to be vaporings. At another meeting of 
a very high-class literary club in Brooklyn a lawyer 
with wide public experience calmly charged that a 
great New York daily, absolutely owned by one man, 
had accepted pay for reporting one of Robert G. Inger- 
soll’s lectures, to the exclusion of a feminine critic 
who wished to have her remarks follow the report. 
Nothing of the kind ever did or could occur in the 
oftice of this particular newspaper, or, for that matter, 
any other published in New York City; but this good 
man, who is deeply religious, made the assertion with 
great emphasis and unction. 

Now and then some college professor breaks loose 
ethically to condemn the press and to assert that vital 
news faets have been “suppressed,” blandly ignoring 
the equally vital fact that if the “ news” in question 
had been suppressed he never would have heard of it. 

Now, I think IT can assert without the possibility of 
contradiction that the successful newspapers of Amer- 
ica are those owned by their proprietors. There are 
a good many tombstones in the journalistic cemetery 
that mark the efforts of some rich man or interest to 
run a newspaper. Such a sheet never yet ran anywhere 
but into the ground. The same statement can be 
made concerning party organs. There does not exist 
to-day in America a single successful hard-and-fast 
loyal party newspaper, while the journals enjoying 
the widest cireulation and greatest financial success 
are independent, with Democratic leanings. Even in 
proverbially Republican States or cities these papers 
have the lead. This sort of constituency does not bow 
to “interests.” The political independence of cities 
is becoming marked. A city constituency is alert and 
well informed and is not to be misled. A misleading 
newspaper would quickly lose its readers, and without 
readers all is vain. 

low can a newspaper deceive or mislead the public 

by what it openly prints or advocates? There is no 
secrecy in type and ink! The story is there, right or 
Wrong, true or false, and the paper is responsible to 
the reader and the law! In no occupation is there 
such fierce rivalry as in the newspaper profession and 
business. The first effort at wrong-doing or deception 
would be savagely attacked or surely revealed. The 
truth is that nothing of the sort is deliberately re- 
sorted to in any newspaper that depends upon the 
public at large for its cireulation. Enthusiastic 
Socialistie and labor, prints do sometimes allow heat 
to overwhelm their sense of proportion, but that is 
the worst that can be said of them; and as for the 
regulation newspaper it can be held guilty only for 
errors that creep in through haste or mistakes due to 
nusinformation. The point of view is also a factor 
in complaints. Rarely do two people see the same 
thing alike. Yet the reporter must observe for all his 
readers, and as a rule he does it with singular pre- 
cision. 
_ Not long ago a friend of mine made an extended 
journey in Mexico and remained some time at the 
capital city. He said the queerest thing he discovered 
Was the way in which extraordinary rumors arose and 
spread throughout the town. Strange stories of domes- 
tic derangements, duels, elopements, and scandals, that 
never could live a day in New York, thrived because 
ef the close exclusion of such matters from the press. 
In New York these oddities of human imagination 
vovld vanish before the hard fact that no newspaper 
ha carried any mention of them. But Mexico City 
tevcled in their recital from tongue to tongue. 

hut, says the critic, the advertisers dominate the 
he\\spapers. This is flatly untrue. Not only do they 
hot dominate, but seldom or never try. In the twenty- 
Seven years I have been employed on New York news- 
Papers, none of the three publications where I worked 
Was ever “dominated ” by any advertiser or adver- 
tiscrs, and the requests for favors, outside of mention 
of spring and fall openings, were practically nil. I 
know of but one ease in which an advertiser ventured 
to ask a favor politically, and that not for himself but 
for a friend, and was publicly and sternly rebuked by 
the newspaper to which he appealed. During the six- 


_ Raisin 


By Don C. Seitz 


teen years in which I have passed upon the adver- 
tising business of the New York World I recall but 
one organized effort on the part of advertisers to in- 
fluence’ the paper. There were a few excellent Brooklyn 
business men who diifered about a rapid-transit pro- 
pramme, in which they were not interested financially 
except so far as they shared the common benefits. 
The paper was unyielding, and it lost some business. 
Out of the thirty-odd large advertisers in New York 
I recall but two requests for the suppression of news 
which could be credited to the head of the house: one 
was to save the good name of a friend, and the other 
not to unduly display a tragedy. Neither request was 
granted. In the latter case two morning papers out 
of the seven in New York did oblige, but the rest were 
not influenced in. any manner. 

Last year the World's net advertising revenue was 
$3,829,000, not one penny’s worth of which came in 
through any other consideration than value as an 
advertising medium pure and simple. During the 
eighteen years I have been with the paper Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer, the proprietor and director, has sternly in- 
sisted that tMe paper’s policy must never turn so 
much as a hair’s breadth in favor of any private in- 
terest under the sun—not even his own! The only 
thought has been: How can we make the paper better 
and more independent? 

I do not recite this boastfully or to assume that 
newspapers are superhuman, but to clear the name of 
both the advertisers and the newspapers. 

As for what is called the influencing of the press 
by the “ interests.” meaning the financial group, noth- 
ing could be more absurd. When the World exposed 
the insurance scandals in New York it was heralded 
that these “interests” were immune because they 
were large advertisers. Primarily they were not large 


advertisers. They only pretended to be. ‘“ Adver- 
tising ” concealed a corruption fund, none of which 


reached the press. <A letter of warning of legal conse- 
quences from the attorneys of the New York Life In- 
surance Company was the only note of protest that 
ever reached those in authority in the office. 

It is true that many men cherish the notion that 
it is desirable to “have the press with us,” because 
they do try to gain support and go about it in a 
curious and amusing way. Clever men learned that 
it was wiser to treat the reporter decently and tell 
him the facts than to throw him out to struggle with 
ignorance and conjecture, and this evolved the press- 
agent, who blossomed like the rose, until the news- 
papers themselves became aghast at the flood of “ free” 
material from all sources that poured into their waste- 
baskets. Several years ago the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association took steps to curb what had 
become an enormous effort to secure publicity not 
only without expense to the seeker beyond the salary 
of his ingenious agent, but to stop the bad moral effect 
of men selling something they did not own, backed by 
a battery of scrap-books showing how carefully they 
had concealed the pill from the editorial eye and how 
successfully they had “ got away with the goods.” 

I heard one of these smart gentlemen who was hunt- 
ing a new job tell the “ boost committee ” of an Iowa 
city that he had “worked” the name of the com- 
munity where he had been employed into 2,000,000,000 
circulation! Some editors had even paid him for 
“stuff.” Others had welcomed his really clever copy, 
and with editorial good nature were not averse to 
printing without charge something interesting about 
a bustling Western town. He was but a single sample 
from a list of nearly one thousand persons engaged in 
“ publicity ” work compiled by Mr. L, B. Palmer, 
manager of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and his assistant, Mr. J. Warren Adams. 
These range from the paid agents of the organized 
charities and educational boards to the most direct 
forms of business getting; from the great railroads to 
the Standard Oil Company; all bent on getting past 
the censor at the desk, often sending out real news, 
but more often deftly “working” the press without 
its knowledge and imposing upon a good nature that 
seldom fails. If the newspapers were “ controlled ” or 
“dominated,” orders would take the place of press- 
agents, and editors be bared of judgment. 

Here are some samples culled from twenty- 
eight solid pages of names on the A. N. P. A. 
Free Publicity Bulletin: International Board of 
Foreign Trade;. American Automobile Association ; 
American Motor-Car Association; American Society 
for Extension of University Teaching; Associated Pro- 
hibition Press; Association of Importers of Laces and 
Embroideries; Automobile Club of America; Automo- 
bile Co-operative Association of America; Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad; Bay State Automobile Associa- 
tion; Bay View Educational System; Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions; Bowery Mission; Pythian 
Temple Association; Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island; Century Syndicate—All Sorts of Pub- 
licity; California Promotion Committee; California 
Day Committee; San Antonio Business Men’s 
Association: Central Publicity Service, Chicago, Gen- 
eral Publicity; Chicago Automobile Club; Civil 
Service Reform Association; Coney Island and Brook- 
lyn Railway; Charity Organization Society; Red Cross 
Society; National Association for the Promotion of 
Public Health; Erie Railroad; Manufacturers’ Pub- 
licity Corporation; Metropolitan Press Bureau—Gen- 
eral Publicity; Society of St. Vincent. de Paul; 
Museum of Safety and Sanitation; National Municipal 
League, Philadelphia; National Model License League ; 
National Nut-Growers’ Association; Sage Foundation, 
New’ York; National Rivers and Harbors Congress; 
New York Bureau of News; National Tuberculosis 
Association; National Electric Light Association; 
National Liberal Immigration League; National Corn 
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Association; American Baseball League; National 
Association of Piano Dealers; New York State Farm; 
Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce; Columbia 
University, New York; Combined News Service, New 
York—General Publicity; Committee on National 
Health, New Haven, Connecticut; Consolidated Pub- 
licity Bureau—Northwestern General Publicity ; Amer- 
ican Style and Fashion Show, New York; Cullen & 
Price, New York. Publicity for Philanthropic Institu- 
tions; Curren & Mead, Seamen’s Friend Society and 
General Publicity; New York Central Railroad; Dean 
Publicity Bureau, Theatrical notes from New York; 
United States Steel Corporation; Standard Oil Com- 
pany; Bureau of Municipal Research, New York; 
‘Tariff Convention; Oklahoma City Federation; Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company; International Mercantile 
Marine; North German Lloyd; Hamburg American 
Tine; The Insurance Press; National Good Roads Con- 
Consolidated Gas Company; Official Press 
of Switzerland; Ohio Tobacco Leaf Packers 
Pennsylvania Railroad; American Free 
Precious Metals Corporation; Chicago 
Roard of Trade; Denver Board of Trade; Boston Pub 
licity Bureau—Devoted to Boston Specialties; Rail 
road Information Bureau; Canadian Pacifie Railway ; 
Saratoga Springs Publicity Association; National 
Horse Show; Scientific Temperance Federation; Na- 
tional Education Association; National Conservation 
Congress; Society of Brewing Technology; Cantors’ 
Association of America; Bureau of Railway Econo 
mies; Mount Morris Bible Class; Religious Press 
Bureau; American Protective Tariff League; Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

These selections have been made solely from enter- 
prises of more or less public concern. The list of 
private agencies is legion. It is not credible that these 
concerns would be so numerous and pertinacious in 
reaching for the public if that public lacked confidence 
in the press and did not find the daily newspaper not 
only a convenience but a necessity in the affairs of 
life. 

Nearly all newspapers employ union workmen, who 
must be assisting in the * betrayal” of their brethren. 
Ask the very intelligent printer what he thinks of the 
usual shop and its management, and you will find that 
he “stands for” the paper, has confidence in it and 
knows more truly than the guessing doctrinaire how 
fairly the men who put it together try to do the right 
and the honest thing. 

Not only is the newspaper not influenced by its 
advertisers in the concrete, but in far too many cases 
it is not decently paid for its great services. Now and 
then an advertising agent tries to tell an advertiser 
that he can “ grease” the “copy” with a liberal lot 
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of “free” noticing. Some two hundred and eighty of 
the three hundred members of the Association have 


joinel to repress agencies that seek to impose upon 
them in the interest of their clients. The time is near 
when an agency that so persists will lose its recogni- 
tion and its commissions. 

The head of the Bureau of Railway Economics in 
Washington has told the writer very frankly that it 
was established to allay popular hostility to the roads 
by disseminating favorable information through the 
press—furnished, it may be parenthetically observed, 
by himself—in the hope that it would be accepted in 
full measure and printed without price. He had not 
succeeded in pushing his propaganda very far, and 
was dismayed at the attitude of the newspapers. 

What one newspaper may reject another prints, and 
so all the world becomes wise. The humblest hand- 
press in a country town would creak in protest if its 
levers were checked. I have known more than one 
mortgage-laden editor to defy the “* money power ” that 
held his notes. It is but a few weeks since I met a 
country publisher who had just been told by the village 
magnate that he was going to foreclose to stop some 
criticisms on the local government, with which Mr. 
Moneybags had satisfactory relations. 

“You can print your rag in the street,” said the 
great man. 

“Very well,” said the editor, coolly, with his hands 
in his empty pockets; “I will print it in the street.” 
This is something somebody always will do. There is 
not, cannot be, any “control” over the press of the 
United States. 

No man is more scrupulous in keeping free from 
entanglement than the usual editor. He is proud of his 
profession and believes in his work. The old idea of 
free passes and free tickets to tickle the editor meant 
nothing more than a courtesy for which he always 
gave tenfold pay with his pen. He believed he was 
helping the town when he boomed an enterprise, was 
of service to its citizens when he printed a time-table 
in return for a pass on which he rode two or three 
times a year. The suppression of the pass privilege 
and of the practice of paying for transportation in 
advertising has been a boon to the poor printer. It 
is enabling him to get value received. 

All this is written, not to prove newspaper self- 
sacrifice, though there is much of this, but to show 
that the newspaper is truly » public institution, and 
as such is used and abused by everybody that comes 
within its range. ‘“ The business office runs the editor,” 
is an easy but untruthful cry. It does nothing of the 
sort. Nobody can “run” an editor if he is fit for his 
job, and if he is not the paper cannot get on. This is 
all there is to the newspaper mystery. News comes 
in like sorrow, not in single spies but in battalions. 
It does not ask leave to print. It forces its way past 
careless reporters, by public authorities or parties at 
interest who would suppress, by the cynics of the copy 
desk, by the publisher, by the intelligent compositor, 
by every form of resistance that can be conjured. It 


will be heard! 















THE DETROIT HOUSEKEEPER HAS ELIMINATED THE CHAUFFEUR AND TURNED 


HER AUTOMOBILE TO PRACTICAL USE. 


SHE DRIVES TO STORES AND MARKETS, 


TAKES HER HUSBAND TO HIS BUSINESS, AND BRINGS HIM HOME FROM THE CLUB 


By I. T. 


HEN Detroit was a small French 
trontier post, two centuries ago, the 
common method of conveyance was, 
it is said, the wash-tub. It is true 
that some of the wealthier families 
owned canoes or rude boats in which 
faa) they journeyed down the river to the 
deg city mart. But the utensil in which 

MQ the week’s wash was cleansed served 
the majority of the inhabitants for making social or 
business calls. 

To-day those who dwell along the lake and river 
fronts are no longer restricted to the water routes, 
Beautiful highways lead into Detroit from all direc- 
tions. Good roads have long been favored by the citi- 
zens, and at the recent elections a proposal to issue 
bonds to the amount of $2,000,000 for the construction 
and maintenance of highways was passed by a safe 
majority. 

A fair example of the hold that the motor-car has 
taken on Detroit is evidenced in Woodward Avenue, 
for years the city’s most beautiful residential street. 
The old mansions have given way, many of them, at 
least, to thé modern garage, and more than one 
palatial home has been razed to make room for the 
show palace of the automobile. Garages have been 
sandwiched in between some of the finest of the old 
Woodward Avenue homes, and one Letroit millionaire 
was recently compelled to purchase a square block on 
the avenue in order to protect his costly home from 
their unwelcome encroachment. 

It is not so many years since the manufacture of 
ear-wheels was Detroit’s chief industry. To-day the 
automobile is the leading product of that city. It has 
been said that mere automobile knowledge exists in 
Detroit than in any other city in the United States, 
and it is certain that more women drive their own 
automobiles there, unattended, than anywhere else. 
The well-kept, level roads, the park, and lake-front 
drives are doubtless responsible for this condition.. It 
has been estimated that one-third of the automobiles 
of Detroit are owned and operated by women. 

The uses to which Detroit women put their cars are 
as varied as are the types of car they drive. The 
gasoline coupé, the smooth-running electric car, and 
the many styles of enclosed carriages are favorites 
among the women drivers. And yet, it is by no means 
an uncommon sight to see a weman running a_six- 
cylinder touring-car around Detroit. Parties of half 
a dozen women, unattended, may be seen touring the 
surrounding country. But it must be admitted that 
Detroit has not vet grown blasé enough to become en- 
thusiastic over the woman in the heavy touring-ear. 
It is a little too progressive for the conservative De- 
troit people. 

The women automobile drivers of Detroit have hit 
upon a novel method of keeping track of their hus- 
bands, by driving them to their places of business in 
the morning and ealling for them when the day is 
done. More than one Detroit woman makes a_prac- 
tice of calling for her husband, with her electric-car, 
at his club, when it is time for him to go home. 





Martin 


The Detroit woman with her automobile is decidedly 
in evidence at the theatre, not merely at the matinées, 
but in the evening, when the touring-car, the limou- 
sine, and likewise the chauffeur are ,dispensed with. 
Traffic has become so congested by reason of the man- 
less machines, left standing in the streets for hours, 
that rigid rules and regulations have been promulgated, 
in order that the machines may be most advantageously 
placed, and these have caused much dismay among the 
women drivers. For what does it avail to own and 
drive a handsomely appointed machine if iron-bound 
rules send it a block or so from the theatre, where 
the owner is deprived of exhibiting it to the surging 
throng, and whither, moreover, she is compelled to 
tramp after the performance? 

The fad of driving their own machines, so universally 
adopted by Detroit women, has its advantages from 



































More women drive their own automo- 
biles in Detroit than anywhere else 


has worked a revolution in the delivery department, 
for shoppers carry home their purchases. During the 
holiday season particularly has this fad been apprai- 
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It has been estimated that one-third of the Detroit automobiles are owned and operated by women 


the view-point of economy, and in more ways than one. 

The wage of the chauffeur is saved, to begin with. 

Then the department-store managers declare that it 
* 

















The new way of going to bargain sales. The owner of this car drove from Cleveland to Atlantic City fast summer 
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ated at its full worth by the shopkeepers and their de- 
livery men. 

During the summer months farmers drive in to sell 
their produce at the two markets of Detroit. Some- 
times they make their entry at nightfall, remaining 
at their posts till dawn, in order to have places of 
vantage for making their sales. The automobile is 
frequently used by the farmer of the surrounding 
country as a vehicle for transporting his vegetables. 
The women purchasers frequently arrive in automo- 
biles also. In the early morning automobiles aggre- 
gating a hundred thousand dollars in value may often 
be seen clustered around the eastern market. The 
women drivers have temporarily abandoned — their 
machines to bargain for the fresh eggs, the young 
chickens, the erisp celery, and other delicacies which 
the farmers have brought in for sale. Farmers make 
no deliveries, of course, but it is an unusual farmer 
who will refuse to carry his wares to the waiting 
automobile at the request of its woman owner. 

It has been left for the automobile to bring the very 
rich and the very poor. as well as the great middle 
class, together on market days. While the society 
matrons and the housewives of even ordinary means 
earry their purehases home in their vehicles, the motor- 
less housewives of the city convey their purchases 1 
baby-carriages, and similar vehicles. The woman with 
the automobile may have a little the better of the deal, 
since propelling a baby-earriage filled with garden 
truck is a trifle more difficult than threading a motor- 
car, similarly laden, through the maze of the citys 
streets. But the baby-carriage is by no means a bad 
sulstitute for an automobile, and it has the further 
advantage in the fact that she is thus putting to "se 
an implement which would otherwise have to he 
thrown away or stored in a lumber-room against 
possibility of its being needed for a future oceupan'. 

Every woman of means, as well as every woman who 
thinks ‘she has the means, craves a motor-ear in De- 
troit, many of them on the plea of economy, anxious, 
like Pope, ‘ a 

“To balance Fortune with a just expense, 
and to 
“Join with economy magnificence.” 


the 





























SANG before coming to Venice missed a 
SN) mighty wet and interesting spec- 
wa tacle,” said Boggs, dreamily, as he 
wy. gazed out of the hotel dining-room 
Ye} upon the waters of the Grand Canal. 
sa(( WZ A And a most romantic one as 
x IER well,” added the Lady with the Gold 
iii Lorgnettes. “It is so romantic as 

to be almost unbelievable.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you really do believe 
it, do you, madam?” Boggs inquired, innocently. 

“Why, how can 1 help myself?” replied the lady. 
“Tt is here before my eyes, isn’t it?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Boggs, shaking his head as if 
in doubt. “It is here before my eyes too, but I haven't 
been able to believe it myself yet. The way I figure 
it all out, the chances are that the whole business is 
nothing but a dream. I have suspected several times 
since I arrived in Italy that I really wasn’t awake, 
and now I am beginning to be pretty sure of it. 1 
have an uneasy sort of feeling that I am not here at 
all, but have fallen asleep in my little two-by-nine 
hammock under the old apple-tree on my father’s farm 
back in dear old Missouri, and that in a few minutes 
somebody will blow the dinner-horn to summon me to 
my frugal repast of corn-cake and baked beans. The 
fact is, the whole thing is so utterly and preposterously 
unbelievable that Uve got myself teetotally mixed up 
and don’t really know when I’m asleep and when I’m 
awake. Only last night, as I was gliding along the 
Grand Canal in the soft light of the silver moon, listen- 
ing to the incorporated serenaders rendering their 
duleet numbers in their richly illuminated coal-barges, 
I saw a huge vessel rise up out of the waters over in 
the shadow of Santa Maria de la Salute loaded to the 
gunwales with all sorts of wild animals. There were 
elephants and yaks, and kangaroos and monkeys 
galore. On the forward deck a hyena was engaged 
in singing soft lullabies to a wide-eyed gazelle, while 
a couple of gorillas were waxing warm over a game 
of pinocle in the lee of the pilot-house.” 

The Lady with the Gold Lorgnettes looked at Boggs 
anxiously through her glasses. 

“ And what did it turn out to be?” she demanded. 








“That’s the curious part of it,” replied Boggs.. 


“Thinking that possibly it was a floating circus that 
no visitor to Venice should miss, I instructed my 
gondochauffeur to chug up a little closer and hailed 
the strange-looking craft. Immediately an old man with 
a long white beard stuck his head out of one of the 
upper windows of the cabin and asked me what I 
wanted. His face seemed very familiar. I couldn’t 
help feeling that I had seen the old man before some- 
where, but at the moment I couldn’t quite place him. 
“* Where do you hail from?’ I asked him. 
“*Mount Ararat,? he answered, and then of course 
I knew who he was. It was nobody else but old Father 
Noah, still on his travels. He was quite anxious to 
know what the latest weather prognostications were, 
and when I thought the flood was going to subside; 
and after I had told him all I knew he invited me on 
board, where I had the pleasure of meeting the whole 
family. Shem, Ham, and Japhet and old Lady Noah 
were there, and a more affable lot I never met among 
the first families I have yet encountered in this some- 
what snobby world. They treated me like one of the 
family; but all of a sudden, after I had returned to 
my own eraft, the whole affair faded away into the 
mists of the Giudecea and I never saw them again.” 
“Oh, well, of course,” said the Fat Little English- 
man, contemptuously, “ you know as well as we do 
that ‘hat was nothing but an idiotic dream.” 
“Granted,” said Boggs. ‘I know perfectly well that 
old Daddy Noah isn’t still cruising about here in these 
allegcd waters of Venice. But how do I know that 
the rest of it isn’t a dream too? That’s what vexes 
me. {it is so confoundedly like fairy-land, when I feel 
that | really am awake, that I can’t get any sort of 
a line on what is really real and what is not. I seem 
to wake up in the morning, and, as far as I can see, I 
really do jump out of a tangible bed to get into a suit 
of grossly material clothes, and then one little glance 
throush the window throws me entirely off my bal- 
ance. Instead of looking out upon a broad avenue 
Pavel with asphalt or something else equally solid, 
I see beneath me a great highway that is all water, 
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fronting on which is 
a long line of mag- 
nificent palaces, the 
like of which nobody 
ever saw anywhere 
else in the world, 
and the only things 
that even resemble 


which in my_ recol- 
lection were the 
houses I used to find in the pictures in my 
fairy-books. How can one believe his eyes when 


they tell him that across the street stands a huge 


marble palace with magnificent balconies, the 
front all embroidered with bricks in faney de- 
signs and different colors, floating as solidly on 


the top of the water as our new Federal jail at 
home stands on dry land? Far be it from me to 
accuse my eyes of fibbing, but when I gaze fixedly at 
that palace for twenty full minutes without detecting 
a wabble in the whole edifice I get a trifle suspicious, 
and when I go down to the front steps of this hotel and 
try to take a little stroll on the canal myself and 
get my knees wet the minute I step into the water | 
get worried. It seems to me that water that is solid 
enough to support a five-story marble palace oughtn’t 
to welch when a fellow of my size tries to walk across 
the street.” 

“But that ought to convince you that it isn’t a 
dream,” said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“There you go again,” said Boggs, wearily. “ One 
minute you tell me that I ought to know I am dream- 
ing, and the next minute you tell me that I ought to 
know I am not dreaming. What I want to know is, 
how the dickens I’m going to tell.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” said the Fat Little Englishman, 
complacently. 

“Thank you,” said Boggs. ‘“ But that brings us to 
the question, who are you? How do I know that you 
aren’t just as much of a baseless fabric of a vision as 
old Father Noah was the other night? I saw him just 
as plainly as I see you, but that didn’t save him when 
I woke up, if I did wake 
up. I see you and I touch 
you; but, after all, how 
do you know that you 
aren't just a pleasant lit- 
tle faney of mine, and 
that the minute my 
alarm-clock goes off back 
there in old Missouri you 
and the whole British 
Empire won’t go up in a 
flash? You want to be 
careful how you treat me, 
Mr. Bull. There’s no tell- 
ing when I'll wake up 
and you'll slosh off into 
a bit of misty imagina- 
tion like a soap-bubble in 
a cyclone. I never thought 
of it until I got here in 
Venice, but I’m blessed if 
I don’t tremble for the lot 
of you now. Id _ hate 
like time myself to be the 
mere figment of another 
man’s brain.” 

The Student of Human 
Nature laughed. 

“T guess we’re safe,” he 
said. 

“That’s what the Jab- 
berwock said,” said Boggs, 
with a melancholy shake 
of his head. 

The Coquettish Spin- 
ster with the Corkscrew 
Curls giggled and cast her 
blue eyes admiringly upon 
Boggs. 

“Oh, you’ve met the Jabberwock too, have you?” 
said the Fat Little Englishman. 

“Yes,” said Boggs, “and it formed another one of 
those startling experiences with which this city seems 
to be so well provided. The other night, while the 
rest of you apparitions were off floating over these 
imaginary creeks, listening to the song of those spectral 
assassins of melody on the lagoon, I sat in the little 
garden alongside the Hotel Banditti smoking my after- 
dinner cigar—another dream, by the way, made of the 
best quality of whisk-broom in the Italian market— 
when .who should walk into the place but Alice in 
Wonderland, accompanied by her dear old friends Bill 
the Lizard, the White Knight, and the Jabberwock. 
The Hatter brought up in the rear. They were 
the giddiest party I have seen since we left the 
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steamer, and the things they did were a caution. It 
so happened that there was only one chair left in the 
garden, and at first they didn’t know what to do, when 
up speaks Mr. Hatter. 

“*Dve got it, says he. ‘Let Bill the Lizard sit 
down first. Then the Jabberwock can sit on his lap, 
and the White Knight ean sit on the Jabberwock’s 
lap, and V’ll sit on the White Knight’s lap, and Alice 
can sit on my lap. In this way we shall all be 
seated.’ ” 

“That sounds like the Hatter,” 
of Human Nature. 

“Yes,” said Boggs. “I knew he was the original 
the minute he made that suggestion; but Bill the 
Lizard didn’t seem to care for the arrangement. 

“*T don’t know about this,’ he said, as the Jabber- 
wock sat down on his lap and began to tilt backward. 
‘I’m afraid [ll be squashed all to pieces.’ 

“* Well, what if you are?’ retorted the Jabberwock, 
as the rest of the party piled up on his lap in ae 
cordance with the Hatter’s scheme. ‘1 we're 
safe” And with that he leaned back so far in the 
chair that the whole party tipped over backward and 
fell with a splash into the Grand Canal, and I never 
saw them again, either. I’m mighty sorry, too, for | 
should have liked nothing better than to go sight 
seeing in Venice with a party of that kind. It strikes 
me as being just the right kind of a setting for people 
like that, and I am sure lots of things would have 
happened before we’d been out an hour.” 

“Yes, I fancy they would,” snorted the Fat Little 
Englishman. “ But, of course, you knew perfectly well 
that that was a dream.” 

“No, I guess it’s my digestion,” laughed Boggs. 
“When a man has lived. for four solid weeks on these 
seventeen-course dinners they throw at you over here 
something is bound to give way. The man doesn’t live 
who can turn his stomach into a cold-storage warehouse 
for table-d’héte dinners three times a day without 
something going wrong. IL have been sowing my wild 
Whotes at a terrible rate ever since I left home and 
mother, and I don’t wonder I’m beginning to see things 


smiled the Student 
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The whole party tipped over backward 


in my sleep. Ah, well, the best of friends must part, 
and I am off. Au Riviera.” 

Ilowever, Boggs woke up. The next morning, as the 
party boarded the train to proceed on their travels, 
he was seen to wave his hand affectionately in farewell 
to the City of the Waters. 

“ Good-by, fairy-land,” he muttered. “I find that 
after all, you are no dream, and [ shall return.” 

“What has brought you to that conclusion?” asked 
the Fat Little Englishman, who had overheard. 

“Oh,” said Boggs, “I got my hotel bill this morn- 
ing. That would have awakened the Seven #leepers 
themselves. The only thing they didn’t charge extra 
for was a freckle I got on the end of my nose the day 
I went swimming over at the Lido. I fear mine host 
must have overlooked it.” 
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HOW A YOUNG AMERICAN 








CHANGED THE HISTORY OF CHINA—THE STORY OF A YANKEE 
SAILOR WHO OVERTHREW THE TAEPING REBELS, WAS MADE A MANDARIN, AND WAS SUB- 
SEQUENTLY DEIFIED. HIS SHRINE IS VISITED ANNUALLY BY THOUSANDS OF PILGRIMS 


By James Barnes 


DRAWINGS MADE FROM WOODCUTS IN “THE BOY TRAVELERS IN THE FAR EAST.” BY THOMAS W. KNOX (HARPER & BROTHERS) 





io N the little band of outeasts, felons, 
. and adventurers that from 1855. to 
the world as 











1860 were known to 
* Walker’s filibusters”” was a young 
man of twenty-nine who joined the 
Mh Wn) last desperate expedition into Nica- 
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The history of William Walker's 
various expeditions is part of the record, not a very 
glorious one, of our dealings with the Central-Amer- 
ican republics; it has no place here, but the subsequent 





Frederick Townsend Ward, the Yan- 
kee sailor who became a Chinese god 


eareer of this young lieutenant of his has no counter- 
part in history, tradition, or in the sheerest fiction. 

No man, uniided, ever rose so suddenly to such a 
height and power. In two short years, a stranger in 
a strange land, having no friends, no money, and no 
reputation to start with, he became the foremost mili- 
tary leader of a vast kingdom, was loaded with wealth 
and honors, and, after his death, was raised to posthu- 
mous glory as a hero and demigod in the religious 
worship of a nation, taking his place among departed 
saints and royal princes, his memory venerated, and his 
shrine visited to this day by hosts of worshippers! 

Yet, at the time when the eyes -of all civilization 
were on him, there were few who even knew the past 
history of the young American who had leaped at the 
throat of opportunity, and whose force and daring 
were occasioning such comment throughout the world. 
He saved a great dynasty, and his work, taken up by 
others, still bears fruit and has become a part of 
international history. 

frederick Townsend Ward’s boyhood was passed in 
Salem, Massachusetts, where he was born in December, 
1831. His people were of good old pioneer stock, God- 
fearing, homely folk, but the restless pioneer blood of 
his ancestors was in his veins. The sea and_ the 
temptation of foreign lands and unknown countries 
took hold upon him before he was half-grown, Like a 
great many men whose success has depended entirely 
upon their own elTorts, how he obtained the education 
that fitted him so well for his subsequent career is a 
mystery. But like that prince of adventurers, Paul 
Jones, he had a natural aptitude for seeing the proper 
moment to do the fitting thing. He had a natural gift 
for languages, and in his early knocking about had 
picked up a smattering of tongues. He saw a short 
term of service in Mexico as a volunteer during the 
war. Spanish and French he spoke fluently; in fact, 
ie was so familiar with the latter that, being in Europe 
at the time of the outbreak of the Crimean War, in 
1854, he offered his services to the French Government, 
and rose in a-few months to the rank of lieutenant. 
Of his military career there is little record, nor is 
there much that can be ascertained that throws any 
light upon how his fortunes became entangled with 
those of William Walker. But it can easily be 
imagined how the spirit and character of the one ap- 
pealed to the other, and that he threw in his lot with 
the lickless “legion” is not to be wondered at. Hap- 
pily, he escaped the final end that befell the ill-fated 
expedition and turned him once more to the sea. Thus 
it happened that late in the winter of 1860 he turned 
up at Shanghai as the mate of a sailing-vessel. A 
most remarkable condition of affairs existed in China. 
A complex situation, the ramifications of which ex- 
tended round the world, involving religious sects and 
national governments. There is not a record of diplo- 
matic correspondence of any great European powet 


of that vear that is not filled with it. Only the tre- 
mendous civil conflict then impending in the United 
States overshadowed it in importance. And all this 
requires a harking back to a score and more of years 
trom the date of Ward’s arrival. 

As many disturbances before and since in China be- 
gan with missionary troubles, so did the great upheaval 
that is known in history as the “ Taeping Rebellion.” 

In the year 1835, an American missionary, long 
resident in China, had translated and printed into 
Chinese characters a number of religious tracts, deal- 
ing with Christianity, especially with the lives of 
Christ and the Apostles. [t so happened that a bundle 
of these well-intended pamphlets fell into the hands 
of one Sieu Tsuen, a Chinese of some education—one 
of those half-baked converts to whom the mysticism 
of a religion appealed more strongly than the practical 
workings of a doctrine. Jn 1840, Sieu Tsuen fell ill 
of a fever, and ir his delirium saw visions and uttered 
prophetic rhapsodies. Upon his recovery, his attention 
was drawn to the translation of the missionary pam- 
phlets. They seemed to throw a certain light upon his 
prophetic utterances; gaining new insight and inspira- 
tion he linked himself to the new religion. He started 
to make converts, and in a few short months was more 
successful than all Christian missionary work before 
or since. He gained thousands of adherents in the 
single district of Kevei and began systematic and well- 
directed endeavors to overthrow temples and to inter- 
fere with the long-established rites of Confucianism 
and Buddhism. So great an uproar was _ created 
throughout the kingdom that to save his head he was 
ferced to seek safety in hiding. The seed he had sown, 
however, had taken root. ° 

In 1850, the people of the province of Canton, rest- 
less and oppressed, half starving, broke out into open 
revolt, and at their request Sieu Tsuen emerged from 
his retirement and became their leader. From a mere 
revolt it immediately became a wide-spread rebellion, 
and in less than four months he had a formidable army 
under his banner. Styling it the “ Taeping,” or 
“ Peace ” Rebellion, Sieu Tsuen took upon himself the 
title of ‘“ Tien Wang,” or “ King of Heaven.” Going 
back to his missionary pamphlets and reading them 
literally, he, with noise and ceremony, declared him- 
self to be the * Brother of Christ.” For five years he 
swept everything before him. In 1853, the great city 
of Nankin surrendered to him, and the self-elected 
prophet put over 20, 

000 of its inhabitants 


was at the height of his power, that Ward landed from 
his vessel at Shanghai. The city was in a turmoi! and 
fever of apprehension. The Emperor, Hein Fens. the 
debauched ruler of the country, had retired to his 


palace at Jehol in a recess of the mountains. The Im- 
perial forces were disorganized and disrupted. Jf was 


known that the death of the Emperor—an event ex. 
pected at any time—would cause a great political 
convulsion, and that the leader of the Taeping rebels, 
whose ambition was boundless, might claim the throne 
and put into execution his threat of descending upon 
Shanghai, and thus accomplish the destruction of the 
richest seaport of China and the murder of many, and 
doubtless the expulsion of all foreign residents. ‘That 
the American sailor who appeared so unostentaticously 
should be the instrument to thwart this attempt seems 
almost unbelievable. His personality and the impres- 
sion he created was his single asset. In the Senate 
executive documents (No. 48 of the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, second session) appears, strangely enougli, a 
compact picture of Ward’s appearance and mental! and 
physical attributes. for he is deseribed there as being 
“small, well-knit, and active, shrewd, venturesome, and 
fearless.” Within a few short months the unknown 
Yankee mate was to change the course of Chinese 
history! 

Emerging from the monotony of a long voyage, Ward 
had found the peculiar situation at Shanghai exactly 
to his liking. The foreign inhabitants had begun some 
ill-directed ana desultory attempts at organization for 
routual protection. English and French troops had 
been ordered to the scene and a considerable fleet, that 
was soon to be augmented, lay in the harbor. But for 
political reasons the foreign governments could not 
interfere in the internal troubles of the Empire. Ever 
jealous of domination from outsiders, the Chinese Im- 
perial counsellors had made no demands for assistance. 
The Imperial government was in a most upset condi- 
tion. So great had become the moral disintegration 
that the soldiers who fought under the government 
standards had often fled at the mere sight of the 
prophet’s advancing ranks. The generals and military 
leaders found it impossible to hold their followers— 
they went upon the field already defeated men, 

Ward could see no sense or reason in all this, but 
the continuous defeats, in the superstitious Chinese 
mind, could be accounted for only by some super- 
natural assistance lent to the enemy. In his taik 





to death. Immediate- 





ly he made it the Tae- 
ping capital, a posi- 
tion it held until the 
war ended in July of 
1864. 

Now comes the stran- 
gest part. Despite the 
news of his cruelties 
and oppression, sent to 
their respective govern- 
ments by the  na- 
tional representatives 
in China, _ religious 
sects in England, and 
many in the United 
States, came to regard 
tle prophet as a rep- 
resentative of Chris- 
tian influence and 
inspired _ endeavor. 
Prayers were offered 
for his success openly 
in missionary meetings 
and in churches, 
money was contributed 
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to his cause, and Ss 
schemes without num- — 
ber were started for —_ 
giving him practical! 
assistance in the way 


of arms and munitions 
to carry on his “ holy 
war.” <A well-known 
writer and student of 
military history — has 
summed up the situa- 


tion thus: ‘ Europe 
has known evil days 
under the hands of 


fierce conquerors, plun- 
dering and destroying 
in religion’s name, but 
its annals may be ran- 
sacked in vain without 
finding any parallel to 
the miseries endured 
in those provinces of 
China over which ‘ The 
Heavenly King, the 
Taeping Prophet, ex- 




















tended his fell sway 
for ten sad years.” 

It was just at this 
time, when-the prophet 





The gate of Sung-Kiang which Ward 
in disguise, while his small remaining force assaulted the city 


entered with eight men 

















with the foreigners, who at this time for the most 
part were walking about, wringing their hands, Ward 
insisted over and over again that if he had a hundred 
ynen who would stand by him, he could, in one action, 
change the whole aspect of affairs. His continued re- 
iteration of this statement came at last to the ears 
of some of the educated Chinamen and attracted the 
notice of the foreign diplomats. Ward, meeting Mr. 
Anson Burlingame, the United States Minister to 
China, so impressed the latter that by aid of his in- 
fluence he succeeded in reaching the presence of no 
Jess 2 person than the Chinese Prime Minister. There, 
through an interpreter, he offered to make what was 
in reality a direct bargain with the Chinese Imperial 
Government: If they would advance him a certain 
3mali sum of money and guarantee to pay him the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, and subsequently give 
him the command of a force of one thousand Chinese 
soldiers, he would take the city of Sung-kiang, that 
was a2 short distance in the interior, surrounded with 
a high wall, and garrisoned by four thousand motley 
rebel soldiers. The Prime Minister did not demur at 
the price, but looked upon the offer with no small 
amusement. ‘ How, then,” asked he, “ would you set 
ahout taking this place which has been regarded as 
quite impregnable?” In his reply Ward actually sue- 
ceeded in disturbing the equanimity of the Oriental 
countenance, for he declared he would recapture that 
stronghold—if he was allowed to go about it his own 
way—with the aid of but fifty Malay soldiers! His 


suggestion was received with expressions of courteous . 


but contemptuous disbelief, yet permission was given 
him to go ahead and make the attempt. He confided 
his plans to few, even of the foreign inhabitants, but, 
after studying out the situation—in the doing of 
which it was rumored he made a visit to Sung-kiang 
itself, in disguise—he selected his fifty followers, and 
succeeded in inspiring them with his own belief of the 
possibilities of success. 

Now the walled town of Sung-kiang had four gates; 
it was built almost in tne shape of a rectangle, and the 
rebel garrison had held so long an undisturbed posses- 
sion that they had grown careless in keeping watch. 
Their forees, dispersed here and there throughout the 


city, had become demoralized by high living and 
license. It seems actually ridiculous that any such at- 


tempt as planned should have been successful. But 
Ward knew the Chinese character. He had picked up 
its salient traits even during the few weeks of his 
residence. What would appear foolhardy at_ first 
glance would, if successful, border upon the miracwu- 
lous in the eyes of Chinamen. The more odds he over- 
came the more would they believe that the gods had 
once more cast glad eyes upon them. His plan of cam- 
paign was simple; his men, armed to the teeth, were 
disguised as Chinese laborers and small merchants. 
their arms being concealed beneath their garments, 
even their rifles being hid by sheaves of grain, bundles 
of wood, and wrappings that could be easily cast 
aside. Dividing his forces into four parts, Ward 
posted his men after dark about the city walls. Four- 
teen men, under a trusty sergeant, were sent to each 
one of the three gates, and with but eight men to 
support him he stood throughout the long night at 
the fourth, awaiting the dawn, when the gates should 
be opened. 

It was the very daredeviltry of his plans that led 
to their ultimate snecess. The presence of a large 
force would undoubtedly have awakened the Taepings’ 
suspicions, but with so small a body, resembling in 
appearance the ordinary Chinese of the outlying dis- 
tricts, nothing was thought of the party’s appear- 
ance, and furthermore, the morning was gray and 
misty. Hardly had Ward with his eight men close 
behind him gained the muddy main street of the town 
when he heard shots from the north that showed at 
least one of his parties had gained an entrance. A 
body of the rebel soldiers in much confusion appeared 
on the street directly ahead of Ward’s little squad 
and were boldly attacked from the rear and put to 
utter rout. The firing now became furious from al! 
quarters of the city. The rebel soldiers were in such 
confusion that many threw down their arms and sought 
refuge in hiding. Like Drake at Carthagena, Ward’s 
little party forged ahead “with much clamor and 
to-do,” and with a loss of but two men the stormers 
coming from various directions met near the market- 
place in the center of the city. The frightened and 
demoralized rebel forces, rushing toward one of the 
gates, made a mad scrambling exit for the safer 
ground outside the walls. 

Krom prisoners taken it was ascertained that they 
thought they had been attacked by the whole of the 
Imperial Army, who they imagined through some 
treachery must have gained an entrance at the 
eastern gate. Thus in less than an hour Ward had 
stemmed the onsweeping tide of rebel victories and 
had fulfilled both his apparently mad promise and 
his contract. The Imperial Army, which was waiting 
ahout two miles from the city, entered without firing 
« shot and the government banners were flying from 
the walls when the sun dispersed the mist. An un- 
lortunate cireumstance—that was, however, soon for- 
gotten—was the killing of many innocent people and 
non-combatants, but this could hardly have been 
nvoided, owing to the indiscriminate firing in the 
carly hours. 

The following day Ward’s name was on every lip. 
When he returned to Shanghai it is said that no such 
reception had ever been given to a foreigner before. 
ile received his honors quietly and calmly, and, taking 
advantage of the offers of assistance that poured in 
irom every quarter, proceeded at once under the terms 
of his contract to organize the force that was hence- 
forth to be known in history as the “ Ever Victorious 
\rmy.” Recruits were plentiful and, from the num- 
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ber, one thousand strong and able-bodied Chinamen 
were selected, all of them being over the average 
height, young and in splendid physical condition. It 
was necessary, of course, that they should be officered 
by foreigners; the proposition was entirely a new one 
to the Chinese mind, and training was needed before 
any Chinamen conld be found able to either drill men 
or lead them under the new conditions. Within a 
few weeks Ward had selected his officers, twenty-five 
in number. Most of them had had some military 
training; not a few belonged to the same school from 
which he had been graduated, that of the adventurer. 
Among them was a young countryman of his, a pro- 
fessional soldicr of fortune, Henry A. Burgevine, who 
had travelled the world over since the day when, as 
a boy, he had ieft the Fourth Ward in the city of New 
York, where he had been born, to meet what “ fate 
or fortune might have in store’”—and of him the 
world heard more thereafter. 

The greatest man and the foremost statesman of 
the Chinese Empire now became Ward’s closest friend 
and ally, no less a person than that far-seeing scholar 
and leader, Li Hung-Chang. But not only did the Im- 
perial forces rally to Ward's assistance, but the whole 
moral and physical influences of the Western govern- 
ments were now thrown into the scale against the 
rebels; and this, as much as anything else, contributed 
to the upholding of the Manchu dynasty. Before the 
little legion had been a month in the field they had 
won five engagements, three within a week! The in- 
ability of the rebel hordes to stand against disciplined 
troops armed with modern weapons and using scien- 
tific methods of warfare was apparent. 





Henry A. Burgevine, Ward's lieutenant, who suc- 
ceeded him in command after his death in battle 


Minister Burlingame and Ward were in almost 
daily consultation now, and in his report to Mr. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, Burlingame, in speak- 
ing of Ward in the highest praise, admits that he 
himself was involved in the forming of the legion. It 
was soon found that one thousand men were not 
enough. The legion was increased to three thousand 
and the number of white officers to seventy-five. 
Chinamen were soon found who, after a little training, 
were qualified for the position of non-commissioned 
officers, and Ward to his delight discovered the ster- 
ling qualities of the Chinese character. As fighting 
men they could not be excelled! They would follow 
anywhere that they were led, with the blind obedience 
of fatalists. A lesson once learned was never for- 
gotten, and so great was the spirit instilled through- 
out the whole command that they soon appeared 
to possess all the élan of regiments with centuries of 
tradition behind them. Had Ward been of a different 
temperament he might have emerged alive and 
wealthy at the end of the campaign. There is no 
telling to what heights he might not have risen, for 
in the Chinese mind his gifts and powers partook of 
tle supernatural. There are some that even went so 
far in their predictions as to say that he might have 
gained the throne itself, or at least achieved so great 
a power that the destinies of the whole Empire would 
have been in his keeping. He was raised to the rank 
of a mandarin of the first class, was given the right 
to wear the red button and showered with honors 
and emoluments. 

But he cared little for these. In action he took the 
same risk as the ordinary private soldier, and ex- 
posed himself with a reckless disregard of danger that 
led many of his followers to believe that he led a 
charmed existence. For the money that might have 
been his for the mere asking, he also cared little or 
nothing. It was the excitement of the great game 
that he was playing that tempted him. Even the offi- 
cers of distinction and reputation who found them- 
selves under his orders could not but acknowledge 
his military genius. His plans were well thought out, 
and he was most exacting about details. The health 
and comfort of his troops he made a personal affair, 





and he instituted what was probably the greatest 
mnovation in the Chinese service, a regular pay-day 


and a just seale of wage. From the day the legion 
took the ficld until Ward’s unfortunate death he par- 
ticipated in nearly one hundred engagements without 
suffering what might be called defeat. On only one 
or two occasions, when opposed by outnumbering 
forces in the ratio of twenty to one, this bravely fight 
ing legion had been forced to retire, but never did it 
fail to regain in the next action any greund it might 
have lost, and more. The list of battles fought by 
Ward and his allies would make a page of sounding 
names. From February. 1862, to September of the 
same year he fought over twenty! 

The rebel power was broken and on the wane, but 
still not entirely destroyed, when at the battle ot 
Tzu-chi it was proved that the great “ Admiral-Gen 
eral,” as he was styled, was vulnerable. While sealing 
a rampart at the head of his men he received a bullet 
in the chest that passed completely through his body 
His escapes theretofore had been little short ot 
miraculous, but it was soon perceived by the surgeon 
who first reached him that he was mortally wounded, 
Before being carried from the field, however, he gave 
orders and directions to some of his subordinates and 
expressed gratification at hearing of the completeness 
of the victory. He was earried back on a litter to the 
seacoast and subsequently removed to the sick-bay of 
Her Majesty’s Ship Hardy, where, in spite of every 
thing that could be done for him, he died the day fol 
lowing, October 7, 1862. 

If the honors that had been shown him during his 
brief career in China were great, they were nothing to 
the tributes paid to his memory. On the 12th of 
October the following remarkable edict was issued 
by the Chinese Emperor: 

“Li Hung-Chang reports ‘that at the recovery of 
Tzu-chi General Ward was mortally wounded, and he 
begs that an altar may be dedicated to him as a mark 
of Our Imperial consideration. 

“Now, Ward was an American who entered Our 
service at Shanghai and, leading Our troops, recovered 
the city of Sung-kiang-fu, where, as well as at many 
cther places, he repeatedly routed the rebels. These 
exertions were at the time rewarded by his appoint 
ments to the rank of Fu-chiang. The report forwarded 
by Li Hung-Chang informs Us that Ward, having heard 
that the rebels on their way to Ning-po had taken 
Tzu-chi, proceeded with the utmost rapidity to the 


place and commenced operations against it. The 
enemy, nothing daunted, returned the fire of Our 
troops, and one bullet struck Ward in the breast, 
traversing his body and coming out at his back. His 


men, however, completed the work, while he himself 
was carried back to Ning-po, where he died on the 
following day. In truth Ward was a great man—a 
soldier who caused no shame. Li Hung-Chang has 
already directed Wu, Haun, and other officers to look 
after the funeral, and We order that at Ning-po and 
Sung-kiang altars be erected to his memory, while 
the Board of Rites will indicate the proper ceremonies 
to be observed in accordance with his rank, that thus 
his spirit may be comforted and refreshed. Respect 
this.” 

This Imperial edict was communicated officially by 
the Chinese Government to the Minister of the United 
States at Peking, and by him was transmitted to the 
government at Washington, and the President of the 
United States in response wrote to the Secretary of 
State, expressing, after the usual preamble, his “ sin- 
cere satisfaction with the honors which the Emperor 
of China had decreed-to be paid to the memory of 
our distingvished citizen. He fell, while illustrating 
the fame of his country, in an untried, distant, and 
perilous field. His too early death will, therefore, be 
wourned by the American people.” 

It is a strange comment on Ward's sudden end that 
the bullet which pierced his breast in the moment of 
victory had been fired from a musket that was one of 
# number presented to the “King of Heaven” by 
some of his misguided sympathizers in England. Be- 
fore the shrine that was erected to his memory there 
has been always kept a pure white lily, as an emblem 
of his character, but his influence was more tangible 
than that of many a sainted hero, and the work that 
he had made possible of accomplishment was carried 
on by men who, though they never were so greatly 
honored, are perhaps better remembered in the history 
of the outer world. 

At the time of Ward’s death Henry A. Burgevine 
had been promoted to be second in command. He 
immediately succeeded to the position of High General. 
Nothing at ali, or at least very little, is known of 
Burgevine’s early history; his doings in China up to 
the time of his death make a romantic story that there 
is not space for here. He was followed in command by 
an Englishman, Charles George Gordon — “ Chinese 
Gordon.” 

Under Gordon the legion received a new impetus, 
and victory after victory kept up its record and main- 
tained its prestige. Upon the fall of Peking, the Tae- 
ping power was completely broken, and after a few 
years the veteran army that had so well gained for 
itself the name of “ Ever Victorious” disintegrated. 
Its last leader was to gain greater renown in another 
field of action. 

The lesson taught by Ward seems, however, to have 
been forgotten. It is this: that, properly equipped and 
led, the Chinese as a soldier is second to no other 
fighting unit in the world, not even excepting his 
little cousin, the sturdy and undefeated fighter of the 
islands of Nippon. With the new birth of military 
activity in the awakened Chinese Empire, it might be 
well for Europeans to regard with some studious appli- 
eation the doings of the “ Ever Victorious Army ’”— 
the legion of undefeated Celestials! 





















































































SOO ARVIN awoke gently, and for a 
SEH time was quite unable to remember 
back to what had happened before 
or during the disaster in which he 
had lost consciousness, and he was 
almost as nearly unable to con- 
Y¥ struct a trustworthy notion of his 
H#3> present situation. He lay like a 
és #Y person coming back to conscious life 
out of a deep and dreamless sleep of utter exhaustion, 
rested and recuperated, but relaxed and_ pleasantly 
languid in body and mind. 

Ile was aware merely of being alive—as a plant or 
lower order of animal may be presumed to feel a 
similar sentience; of being alive in some place or con- 
dition of warmth, and darkness, in’ whieh 
there was neither sound nor sight nor taste, odor or 
feeling of any familiar thing. It was all most com- 
fortable; most satisfying; he was quite contented; he 
felt an impulse to stretch himself, as a drowsy house- 
cat lazily stretches itself under the stimulus of a 
stroking hand recognized as being that of a friend. 
Yielding to this instinetive impulse, he then became 
aware of an inability on the part of his body to obey 
the directing impulse—he felt that he still lay abso- 
wonder 





softness, 


lutely immobile; whereupon an emotion of 
invaded his mind. and in the trail of this emotion 
came his first, hesitant, confused, and incoherent 
thoughts. 

Where could he be? What was the matter with 
him? What had happened?) Why was it so dark? 
Why could he not move? All his first thoughts were 


interrogations, and as his brain became more active 
it commenced to respond, to react, to the stimuli of 


curiosity—like a stupid witness in court awakening 
ont of his lethargy at the prompting of a skilful 


cross-examiner. As though projected on the curtain 
of the darkness which enveloped Marvin, memory- 
pictures began to appear, At first, and for quite a 
considerable time, these memory-pictures were dis- 
connected, and blurred, and were without logical se- 
quence of time and place; they came and flashed out 
vividly or confusedly, and then disappeared either 
jerkily or all in a piece, like biograph scenes when 
cast upon a sheet by a blundering operator or by 
means of a defeetive machine. Gradually, however, 
this confusion was abated, although at the best Mar- 
vin’s memory was seriously out of kilter, and little by 
little, by dint of exerting all the available force of 
his will, he was able to grasp a reasonably connected 
knowledge of his puzzling state, 

intermingling with the progress of his memory— 
pictures there came, also moods and impressions born 
of his. reawakening emotions. And as these came, 
Marvin led them, as it were, before the court of in- 
quiry of his mind, in order to make them, if possible, 
explain themselves, and in so doing help him to ex- 
plain himself to himself—that process we call intro- 
spection, which goes on by fits and starts in all of us; 
and most of us have the advantage of at least a partial 
acquaintance with the, after all, unknown and possibly 
unknowable stranger who dwells in the depths of our 
being. But poor Marvin was sorely handicapped in 
his struggle. He sought, one might say, the privilege 
of a mere introduction to himself, as you or I might 


seck to know the most secret ramifications of the 
spirit. He did not know even his own name, He did 
not (at first) know whether he was man or woman 


or fish, or steck or stone. As his mind oscillated and 
moved and then surged and almost stormed in_ its 
efforts to recover stability and normality, Marvin was 
like a baffled and bewildered shipwrecked person. try- 
ing to reach a shore dimly discernible; now trusting 
himself to this bit of the wreckage of his shattered 
vessel, now to that, only to have each in turn prove 
unstable or unmenageable, and foreed to swim ashore, 
battered and exhausted, as well as he might—to find 
the strand at last gained strange and unknown. 

But he came ashore, at any rate, knowing he was 
a ‘man—and with this leap from mere life conscious- 
ness into human consciousness, the exhaustion caused 
by his struggle up to this point was dispersed, like 
mist before a wind, by a sense of new power, and an 
intlux of definite purpose. A man must necessarily 
find out what man he is—otherwise he is but a mere 
bit of the stuff of man: man only really becomes a 
man in the individual. 

And here, as though upon our figurative ship- 
wreeked person, lying bewildered on the strand of the 
unknown country he had reached, there shone the 
directing beam of a recognizable and charted beacon, 
there flashed through the darkness of Mafvin’s brain 
the sudden and illuminating knowledge of his_ per- 
sonal identity, 

John Marvin! 

Of course—he was John Marvin. 

He was John Marvin, who had been, 
been who had been Ah, yes! 
it—now he remembered all, or nearly all. He remem- 
hered back to the disaster, and before the disaster; 
he knew why and how he came to be where he was, 
and in the condition in whieh he was; although 
mystery still held back knowledge of where he was. 
Reasonable surmise, however, might dissipate this 
mystery. And he renewed with all his increased 
knowledge, purpose, and will his efforts to remember. 

And precisely at this point in the struggle Marvin 
was aided by an exterior happening, by a circumstance 
occurring outside the field of his own mute and still 
bewildered consciousness. His sense of hearing was 
cither restored, or was for the first time acted upon 
by the stimulus of a sound. He heard— 


who had 
now he had 
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John Marvin heard and recognized the voice of 
Margaret Joyce. 

In an instant powerful emotion of almost delirious 
happiness pulsed like an electrical current throughout 
his being, sweeping all thoughts for the moment 
utterly away, and his consciousness of life—of his life, 
of all life itseli—became for one instant an eestatic 
throb of joy. 

Then thought reasserted itself, spurred into com- 
manding action by his imperious will to joy again in 
the sound of Margaret’s voice; and in order to make 
this possible it was necessary to allay the joy itself 
and clear the channels of sense for the passage of this 
intoxicating sound from the world lying outside his 
world of darkness and immobility. 

He lay breathlessly still, awaiting the recurrence 
of the sound which had conveyed no words, but only 
the knowledge of the speaker’s identity. 

The silence was unbroken. Unable to maintain his 
fixity of attention, a sense of relaxation, almost volup- 
tuous in its sweet lJanguor, overpowered Marvin; he 
lay there for a long time, it seemed to him, enwrapped 
in a state of singular and untroubled happiness. 

After all, it was enough, it was almost everything, 
merely to know that Margaret, too, had come alive 
out of the disaster, and that she was present, there by 
his side. 

It was probable that she had not been injured at 
all. 

In that case he had succeeded; he had conquered !— 
and what did it matter if, as seemed altogether prob- 
able, he himself was broken and shattered, perhaps 
for life? 

But he could not believe that he was finally broken 
and shattered—for, despite his sense of utter physical 
weakness, the life of which he was becoming more and 


(as he remembered) some other and even more power: 
ful impression of that scene appeared to be oi the 
point of overwhelming all the other bodily and mental 
impressions; some strange and supreme emoti of 
his spirit seemed to be coming back; but it di. pot 
persist, despite his effort to seize it; and his thoushts 


returned to their work of piecing together the yo). 
able facts in his case; the facts which would give jim 
at the least, a reasonable basis for surmising hat. 
after having long lain unconscious, he was now om. 


ing back to life in some hospital room. It was {i ely 
that his eyes were bandaged, or that the roon, was 
kept in complete darkness. Attempting to lift his 
hand to his eyes to settle this question, Marvin failed: 
he thought that he was cither too weak to move his 
hands, or else that they were bandaged or bound he- 
cause of his injuries. 

Well, never mind! In either case, he was «till 
alive, and on the way to recovery, for his inner sense 
of vitality told him so; and Margaret was alive, snd 
well, and was in the room with him. 

And he smiled. 

Immediately, he heard Margaret’s voice again; this 
time, too, he recognized her words—although the voice 
seemed to come faintly, eerily, and thin, as though 
from some great, almost incredibly great distance. 

“There!” said the voice, a curiously sweet excite- 
ment vibrating in its tone. “I am sure of. it-—he 
smiled!” 

Again the shock of joy, like an electrical discharge, 
overwhelmed Marvin’s consciousness. As it pulsed 
backward, leaving with him, as a flood-tide leaves an 
increase of sea-water upon the shore, a heightened 
sense of happiness, he heard another sound, he heard 
another voice: a mere murmur conveying no words, 
yet a murmur which he recognized as uttered by 

a man—a man 
named—? ... a man 














named — ?... Ah, 
yes! a man named 
James Cameron! 

Up to this time 
the world had been 
inhabited by only two 
persons — himself, a 
man; and Margaret, a 
woman. Now, this 
third man came upon 
the scene; and as he 
did so, Marvin’s 


memory forged _ in- 
stantly another and 


the final link with his 
PRSt...8 tink 
strong as iron, and as 
bleak, and as _ harsh, 
and as cold... the 
key link in a chain 
that bound him re- 
lentlessly to a sorrow 
that was more power- 
ful, beeause it was 
born ef truth and not 
of illusion, than his 
joy. 

Now, indeed, Mar- 
vin’s memory was al- 
most in all details 
complete; and, with a 
kind of ealm inexora- 
bility which he could 
not turn aside, it pro 
ceeded to tell him the 
whole story of the how 
and the why of his 
condition. 

Swiftly, tensely, one 
might say, with a dra- 
matie instinet for the 
presentation only of 
essential matters, his 
memory flashed fort! 


its pictures of his 








It was at this party that he met Margaret 


more conscious (although at times it suffered inex- 
plicable fluctuations, in which periods he was thrown 
hack into his first sensation of mere life-consciousness 
devoid of personal identity), the life upspringing in 
him seemed strong and ever more puissant, a growing 
and expanding foree, and not the fitful ebbing and 
flowing of the life-foree of a helplessly injured man. 

No! 

Marvin told himself that, by some miracle of chance 
or fate, he had not only eseaped the death which had 
appeared inevitable when the automobile had leaped 
upon him, out of the darkness of the night, like a 
ferocious beast leaping out of the jungle, but that he 
had not been mortally or even permanently injured 
or crippled. 

Probably the facts were that he had lain uncon- 
scious for perhaps a long time after the shock— 

Here there flashed from his memory, with almost 
the utter vividness of the original happening, the 
physical and mental impressions of that lurid in- 
stant: the breathless expectancy, the scream of a 
woman, the whirring rumble of the machine, the red 
glare of the search-light, the acrid odors of hot metal 
and of gasoline—and the shock itself: a blinding and 
consuming flash of light and of heat. For a moment 
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story, picture after 
picture. 
Perhaps a_ pulse 


of a_second-beat of 
Time’s pendulum sufficed for the enactment of tlie 
entire history of John Marvin’s case. 

He saw himself living his life before he met Mar- 
garet Joyce: a young, silent, reserved, ambitious clerk 
in a provincial manufacturing city; working hard hy 
day, studying zealously by night, intent on a single 
purpose: the intent te succeed in his life as a business 
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He saw himself as he must have appeared t 


man. 
others: a rather uncouth young countryman, some 
what awkward in person and in manners; yet 1?- 


spiring a certain respect. And lonely: always ver) 
lonely, for in his silent nature there moved a yearii- 
ing desire for companionship, an aspiring will (o 
gain and to give that which he did not openly nan 

in words as love—it was too sacred for him to name 
in words—but which he now knew as the very soul ©! 
love. 

And he saw himself at the time when this need ha‘ 
become a daily and almost hourly insistence th: 
troubled his being with a feverish sweet—bitterness 
he saw himself meeting Margaret Joyce. 

It was at a little party given in his boarding 
house by his landlady, a young. widow whose eyes hac 
cf late become a source of worry to Marvin, meetin 
his over the long table at meals, and on the ding 














stairease, and in the musty hallway when he entered 
and left the house, with a curious interrogating, sig- 
nificant look—it was at this party, in this depressing 
jouse, that he met Margaret. 

“Oh, Miss Joyce, may I introduce my friend, Mr. 
Marvin? Mr. Marvin, shake hands with Miss Joyce—” 

the landlady’s acidulous voice again vibrated in his 
menory. 

And his memory gave him again a picture of his 
first look at Margaret Joyce. 


In the eourse of his somewhat scanty reading, Mar- 
vin had become aware that once upon a time miracles 
had happened—miracles, of course, in which no sane 
modern man any longer believed, such as the Red 
Sea parting to allow the passage of the Israelites; of 
a man holding the sun still in the sky; of water 
changing. into wine, and stones into loaves of bread; 
and of a dry staff of wood held by a Pope breaking 
out with roses. 

But what«were all these marvels (which probably 
after all did happen!) compared to the miracle which 
now transformed his world! 

Iie loved Margaret Joyce. 

He loved— 

There is hagdly, one other: word, most likely, in all 
the coinage langnage,‘thatiis:so battered, abused, mis- 
handled, soiled, and contaminated as this word “* love”; 
nor one which‘is. so generally counterfeited, and nailed 
to the counter “by. disappointed and cheated customers 
in life's market-place; yet, after all, gold is gold, 
counterfeits to the contrary notwithstanding; and 
love is love. 

John Marvin loved. 

He felt that he loved this woman with a love so 
intense, so strong, so pure, so absolute, that the pos- 
session of her person was not what he wanted, nor 
the possession of her mind, nor of her spirit; nor did 
he want to give himself to her. What he wanted was 
to become one with this other, to join with her in a 
union so perfect that he would not lose but would 
find himself, all his self; he wanted to become one 
with her in body, mind, and spirit. 

And on the day when he ventured to put a mere 
conventional hint of his passion into words, he dis- 
covered that Margaret loved James Cameron; she 
was to marry Cameron; the day jyas near, 


John Marvin groaned as he remembered! 

Immediately, he heard again, as from somé point 
at some great, almost incredibly great, distance away, 
the sound of Margaret’s voice, thrilling with a sweetly 
tender concern, 

Her words were 
word, “ pain!” 

Her hand touched his forehead, and joy battled and 
for a breath was victor over sorrow in Marvin’s heart. 

The touch was: withdrawn. Silence fell about him 
again; but the edge of his almost unendurable agony 
of remembrance was blunted as his thoughts pro- 
ceeded on their course. 

He remembered how, on that day of bitter suffering, 
even then he had known there was nothing for him 
to do but to withdraw from Margaret's life. Cameron 
she loved—-and Cameron was a man meet for her to 
love. And Cameron loved her, as Marvin knew, for 
he had seen it in Cameron’s eyes. Cameron was al- 
ways, and, it seemed, effortlessly, successful in every- 
thing. He was one of the fortunate of Fate. 

Marvin had felt, as only the disappointed and the 
failing can feel, the truth that Life makes strangely 
smooth the paths of certain inexplicably favored of 
his children, and guides others to* ways barren and 
rough that lead only to gins and pits and snares and 
swamps—the roads to Nowhere! 

He saw life stretch on before him like a huge 
desert, through which he must go on plodding—to 
Nowhere! 

Some, he had heard, recovered in time from love dis- 
appointments; but he knew that they did so because 
they had been disappointed, despite all appearance to 
the contrary—not in love, but in an attempt,.or an 
approach, to love. When men know love itself—the 
oue unmistakable, only passion of their lives—and 
failed, then they did not recover; time brewed..no 
balsam of forgetfulness or of indifference for. these 
men—the saddest of all the failures who tread wearily 
the roads of Nowhere. Any man who fails. to find 
love, dies; he is dead even in his: seeming life; but 
the man who finds love only to lose it, not only dies, 
hut he goes straight to hell. 

Or so John Marvin ‘believed, on that day when he 
lost his love, as he now was remembering. 

lle remembered the very spot on the road in the 
park beyond the town where the thought had come 
to him. It was in the evening, very dark, the stars 


inaudible, however, save the one 
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still pale, no mcon in the sky, which was overcast, 
and lights were few and far between in this newly 
opened portion of the park. The day had been a 
holiday; and Marvin’s loneliness had been emphasized 
by the going.to and fro on pleasure parties and excur- 
sions of young couples, family parties, and groups of 
companions. Even his landlady had apparently given 
him up as hopeless, and left him to the care of her 
smudgy maid of all work for his solitary meals; and 
even the Sunday maid of all work had gone out in the 
evening, no longer smudgy, but radiant, in company 
with her lover. Far off, in the depths of the park, 
a band was playing a waltz, mellowed and made softly 
languorous by distance; the trees rustled softly in the 
wavering breath of the spring wind; rubescent fire- 
balloons drifted across the blue-gray sky; rockets 
traced curves of color beauty against the clouds, or 
exploded in a rain of gold, or of green stars, or of 
crimson serpents. 

But here, in this dark corner of the park, at the 






path of the machine. The momentum of his own leap 
would probably carry him also into safety. 

Every atom of all the myriad atoms ot his being 
rallied to the call of his instant will, as he prepared 
in the very flash of his intention to fulfil it. 

But— 

A new thought well-nigh paralyzed him even as he 
leaped: the thought of Cameron; the thought that 
said, “ As life is to you without Margaret's love, so 
will life be to her without Cameron’s love. 

“To save Cameron, you must check your leap as 
you thrust Margaret aside and then hurl with a second 
effort the unready lover into safety. You yourself 
will certainly be killed. A ery to them without your 
leap will only doom them both.” 

He leaped. 

And as he did so, as he accomplished that which he 
willed, and as the huge machine struck and tossed his 
body far ahead of it, and as his spirit soared in the 
midst of a blinding illumination before it fell back 
into darkness, John 
Marvin felt that he 
loved Margaret—that 











he loved her 30 abso 
lutely and finally that 
he desired nothing 
but union with her 
wholly — body, mind, 
and soul. 
Darkness... 
silence... . 


And now, as he re- 
membered it all, 
even, too, as the re 
membrance began to 
fade, oddly and inex- 
plicably a new sense 
of curious content 
ment and satisfaction 
drew, as it were, a 
veil over his memory. 
John Marvin felt the 
triumph of a man 
who has accomplished 
that which he _ set 
himself to do. 

And he smiled. 

Immediately he 
heard again the low, 
far-off sound of Mar- 
garet’s voice, but not 
her words, 








“How strange! 


curve of the shadowy roadway, Marvin was alone; 
musie and light and laughter net for him. 

Yet for him, too, there was a something—there was 
his chance, 

It came in a singular guise; wearing, at first, the 
semblance of an added and unmerited pain. 

Hearing a sound he did not at once recognize, be- 
hind him somewhere, he had lifted his eyes to see, 
close before him in the roadway, the arm-linked and 
almost clasping figures of Margaret and James 
Cameron, sauntering slowly along, utterly engrossed 
in each other; the low murmur of their commingled 
voices reaching Marvin’s ears. 

He was almost at their heels. 

He stopped short. 

He would step aside into the bushes—or he would 
turn quietly around and retire! 

His heart was bleeding. 

And, just as he swung half-way about, the auto- 
mobile, whose distant sound he had heard a moment 
before, came swiftly into sight around the sharp curve 
in the roadway. 

Then everything—thoughts, emotions, and events— 
sped with torrential speed to—that which happened. 

His thoughts raced through Marvin’s brain like the 
foam of Niagara—yet each was clear-cut, distinct, 
and definite. 

The machine was leaping forward. 

A leap aside would carry him out of its path. 

But he knew it would strike and kill Margaret. 

She was nearest to the edge of the road. By leap- 
ing forward he could strike or thrust her from the 


I, too, thought of poor Marvin” 


He became con- 
scious of her near- 
ness, however, and he 
struggled to lift his 
arms to her. 

The strange, new 
sense of curious con 
tentment and satis- 
faction grew deeper 


and profounder, sub 

merging as it did so 
his sense of personal identity. A new identity, or a 
new form of his own identity, seemed to be overpower- 
ing the pain and struggles of the old John Marvin, the 
man on the road to Nowhere. 

A flicker of his former consciousness formed 
thought: 

“Am I dying? Did all that went bef6re this but in- 
dicate the last strivings of the life-fire before going out? 

“ Then—then death—must be sweet!” 

The flicker of thought passed; the new sense grew 
deeper and more profound; and then one more thought, 
or impression, flashed out through it, like the sun as 
it goes down through the clouds at nightfall, an im- 
pression which to Marvin seemed to say that, 
strangely, incredibly, miraculously, yet assuredly, his 
desire had been accomplished. Somehow he, John Mar- 
vin, was one with Margaret—flesh of her flesh, mind 
of her mind, spirit of her spirit— 

Joy once more surcharged him like a sunshine; and 
then the wave of unconsciousness elosed over his head. 

He smiled as he sank into it. 


this 


And, by the cradle where both bent, James Cameron 
said to Margaret, his wife: 

“ You were right. He did smile—he even turned his 
hands toward you. But he is sleeping now.” 

Margaret looked at her husband. 

“Whom did his smile remind you of?” she asked. 

Cameron said: 

“How strange! I, too, thought of poor Marvin. 
Let’s call our son by his name—in his memory.” 

Margaret wept. 





Diana of Madisom Square 


SnooT your arrows to east and west, 

Turn your breast to the slanting rain; 
rest, 
Nor ring to your hunting, Huntress, again. 


But the silent woods shall forever 


No more shall the wanderer cover his eyes, 
Hearing the rush and sweep of the chase 
Pass by the thicket wherein he lies, 


While the great hounds snuff 


place. 


Nor the maid who has come to her tryst too soon 
Start and shudder to hear the shrill 


at his 


By Walter Perry Doig 


And the 


at bay. 
hiding- 


‘Echoing menace beneath the moon 
Of the hunt of Diana above on the hill. 


For your godhead is bared to the sight of men 
And the gaze of the thronging streets alway, 

limbs that never a one saw then 

But your maids, and your hounds, and the stag 


. But when the moon is caught in the trees, 
And the empty thickets are still and cool, 


Do you dream of the chase down the evening breeze, 
And the death of the quarry beside the pool? 
















































































AN ACHIEVEMENT OF 


SECOND LIEUTENANT MATTHIAS W. DAY, NINTH CAVALRY, U.S. A. WAS AWARDED THE MEDAl OF HM" mar 
1879, IN SINGLY ADVANCING INTO THE ENEMY’S LINE, AFTER HE HAD BEEN ORDERED TO RE!REAl a: Wo 
. DRAWN BY SENG 














JF MEDAL OF HONOR 


OF HM oat IN ACTION AGAINST APACHE INDIANS AT LAS ANIMAS CANYON, NEW MEXICO, SEPTEMBER 48, 
3AT, a VOUNDED SOLDIER OF HIS COMMAND ON HIS BACK DOWN A.ROCKY TRAIL UNDER A HOT FIRE 
BY SENBERG 
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REFLECTIONS OF A MOTORIST 


¥ a wrong wheel knows no turning. 


ROEDER sal 


SOS 


ware 





A motor by any other name would smell as sweet. 
Keep your eye on the road lest you get the road 
on your eve, 
A spark-plug that can 
ought to be plugged, 
Never judge the modesty of a chauffeur by his fail- 
ure to blow his bern. 
se careful of your lights. 
has lit finally in a ditch. 
In speeding over the highways of Boston, stop, look, 
and listen for trains of thought. 
Do not try conclusions with a bounding trolley. In 
the last analysis there is but one. 
One may seold a horse for balking, but only a fool- 
ish motorist would blow up his ear for the same 


spark and won't spark 


Many an unlighted car 


reason, 

In the matter of carbon deposits even the most ex- 
travagant motorist finds it difficult to overdraw his 
account. 

In that fabled race between the hare and the _ tor- 
toise there is reason to suspect that the winner was a 
motor that had turned turtle. 

The difference between “taxis” and “ taxes” is 
only a matter of one little letter. In the end experi- 
ence teaches that they come to about the same thing. 

If motoring becomes our national sport, as we 
sometimes believe it is to be, perhaps for a national 
flower it would be appropriate to adopt the car- 
nation, 

It is a strong tire that, with the example set it by 
joy-riders, can resist all temptation to indulge in a 
little “ blow-out ” on its own hook now and then. 

In striking your bargain with the rural police on 
your way out, remember that it is a poor constable 
who cannot be worked both ways. 

in speeding over the country roads greet courtesy 
always with courtesy. Many a chauffeur who has 
ignored the simple thank-you-marms of the rural dis- 
tricts has ended by going up in the air. 

Avoid undue pride in your car, even if it has 
beautiful yellow wheels and a scarlet, body, lest, when 
you come to try to sell it, you find that you are 
permanently stuek on it. 


CONSOLING 
‘T TELL you,” said Dottypate, * I’m nobody’s fool.” 
“Oh, well, never mind, Dotty dear,’ said © Miss 
Cyniea. “Some day some nice girl will come along 
and take you.” 
CHAUFFEURS’ SCHOOL 


“ suppose you were 


AT THE 


“ Now, sir,” said the examiner, 


climbing a steep hill and your power should suddenly 
give out and the car begin to slide backward in the 
direction of a precipice, what would you do first?” 

“Td yell for an ambulance and telegraph my wife 
where to find my accident-insurance policy,” 
pupil. 


said the 











KEB!” 


STILL GOING ON 

“T TELL you, Dobbleigh,” said Harkaway as he put 
down a medieval history. “we ought to be glad we 
live in these enlightened days instead of in old times, 
when fellows were broken on the wheel. Gee! that 
must have been awful!” 

* There’s nothing particularly ancient about that,” 
retorted Dobbleigh. “I went broke on my wheels last 
month—cost me four hundred dollars for new tires.” 

. 


CASSANDRA’S WARNING 

THE Greeks had just climbed out of the Trojan 
horse and the kingdom of Priam came down with a 
erash. 

“ What did I tell you?” cried Cassandra. “If you'd 
insisted upon having a small electric runabout instead 
of that fake horse this old fall of Troy wouldn't have 
fell.” 

And Priam weepingly agreed that he had made a 
mistake. 

UP IN MAINE 

HASKINS was speeding merrily over the Maine road, 
when Hippleigh, his guest, noticed that a smaller car 
was following in their train. 

“That car has been trailing us all morning,” he 
said. 

“Yes.” said Haskins. “It is my extra ear. I have 
it back there to catch me when I come down when 














THE 


one of these Maine road cobbles hurls me up into 
the air. We save time and many a hard bump by 
having it there.” 


HOP O’ MY THUMB’S RETURN 

“War?” roared Hop 0’ My Thumb’s Wicked Uncle 
when the lad turned up again after he thought he had 
lost him in the forest. “ You here again?” 

“Yep.” replied Hop, with a broad grin. 

“T told the chauffeur to lose you in the woods,” 
said the Wicked Uncle. ‘ How did you find your way 
back ?” 

*“T smelt my way along the gasoline trail,” returned 


REFERER 


Hop, proudly, “and so saved myself from destruction 
by the wild beasts of the woods.” 

Whereupon the Wicked Uncle gave up the task of 
getting rid of his ward and put him on so liberal an 
allowance that the famous youth asphyxiated himself 
while trying to burn it. 


THE MODEL 


“T’p gladly lend you ten dollars, Jones,” said Mar- 
rowby, “but really I'm busted. We've just moved out 
into the country, and I’ve had to buy a machine.” 

“Really? Runabout or touring-car?” asked Jones. 

* Neither,’ said Marrowby. ‘“ Mowing.” 














THE RED CAR 
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The First Step In The Purchase Of 
An Automobile 


CAR may look beautiful and apparently act splendidly as you 
see it hum around the corner, but what do you know about its 
regular day in and day out performance? What do you know 

of its reliability—of its general behavior? And what does it cost 
to keep in operation? When you buy an automobile these con- 
ditions have a direct effect on your pocket book—one way or the 
other. Don’t fall into the costly habit of taking things for granted. 


This hinders your better judgment. 


Get the facts and then you 


can determine the value of any car. 


And you don’t have to be a technical expert to select the best machine. You don’t 


have to know all the ins and outs of a motor. 


Nor do you have to be able to write a 


treatise on the transmission. When a careful business man buys a typewriter he does 
not pretend to intimately know the mechanism, but he does know that the machine he 
buys is standard and that it has a concern behind it who is responsible. 


The selection of the best car for your money is merely 
a case of simple analysis and common sense comparison. 
Take several of the leading popular priced cars—separate 
the facts from the fiction—compare one with the other 
and the car that shows the best balance is the machine 
you can invest in with a feeling of security. Remember 
that the facts represent the real value—the fiction the 
false. When you purchase your car use your mind as 
well as your eye. Combine your reason with your sense 
of sight. This seldom fails to get you the most for your 
money. 


The Overland. is the most highly standardized car on 
the market. For instance, compare the Overland priced 
at $1250 with any of the popular priced cars selling around 
$1500 to $1700. ‘lake each list of specifications—compare 
item for item and see how you can make twelve hundred 
and fifty dollars go as far as seventeen hundred. Then 


compare this car with all other makes selling at about the 


same price and see the added Overland value. Then keep 
the fact in mind that more than 25,000 Americans own 
Overlands. On top of this remember that The Willys- 


Overland Company makes all of their parts in their own 
plants. The motor, body, steering gear —in fact the entire 
chassis right down to the tiniest screw is made by Over- 
land machinery. 


The Overland plants are the largest individual motor 
car plants in the world. They employ over 4000 men. 
The factories cover 30 acres. This great institution, with 
its scientifically managed army of skilled men is today 
turning out the best car for the price that can be made. 


Make the simple comparisions we point out above and 
be governed accordingly. Take no risks. Automobiles 
cannot be bought every day. When you buy, duy right. 
The more you leave the matter to guess work, the weaker 
your investment will be. Get the Overland facts and 
you'll get the value you are entitled to. 


Look up the Overland dealer in your town or drop us 
a line today for an Overland book. It shows the full line 
of cars— Roadsters, Torpedo Bodies, small or Large Tour- 
ing Cars with Fore-Doors and Open Fronts. Priced from 
$775 to $1675. Let us send you the facts about these cars. 


The Willys-Overland Co., 140 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio 





Model 51—Fore-Doors—Wheel Base 110 inch 
5-Passenger, 30 H. P., 4-Cylinder Motor 
Tires 34x34. Price $1250 
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THE BUSINESS ASPECT OF A DECADE OF 
By Charles B. Hayward 





Sas Re SOB HEN the first motor vehicles for 

e537) business use made their appearance, 

a little more than ten years ago, 

their advent was enthusiastically 

hailed as marking the passing of 

YN the horse, and predictions that ani- 

mal power for trucking and general 

Fe haulage purposes would soon be a 
thing of the past were numerous. 

Ten years ago the commercial motor vehicle was an 
infant of great promise but one that required a great 
deal of development before it could become of much 
value to the world at large. The pleasure auto- 
mobile itself was as yet a very uncertain fledgling, 
and, as the working out of its destiny marked the line 
of least resistance for both capital and inventive effort, 
it was only natural that attention should be devoted 
to it to the exclusion of something not promising so 
immediate a financial return. But in every field of 
endeavor there are always some far-sighted workers 
who are so confident of the future that they cannot 
rest content in other pursuits while awaiting the 
advent of conditions whieh will make possible the 
realization of their aims. It was the work of such 
enthusiasts as these that kept interest in the commer- 
cial vehicle alive and hastened its development, despite 
every discouragement and drawback. For the same 
business man who uncomplainingly paid whatever it 
cost to run his pleasure car figured investment, re- 
turns, and depreciation down to a fine point when it 
came to a power wagon—and then stuck to his horses 
in the majority of instances. The sins of the unde- 
veloped touring-car of that day were a burden too 
great for its contemporary designed for purely com- 
mercial uses to bear with success. Being held up on 
the road for hours in a pleasure car while the motor 
was tinkered with, or the arrival cf a new part was 
expected, was not uncommonly regarded in the light 
of a joke. But similar delays to a load of valuable 
merchandise could not be looked at with the same 
equanimity. The result as figured in dollars and cents 
did not appeal to the average merchant. The now 
almost forgotten ery of derision, “Get a horse.” was 
then a potent argument. 

Despite all checks, the commercial vehicle continued 
to develop and advance, though its progress was pain- 
fully slow as compared with that of the pleasure car. 
for the reasons that have already been mentioned. 
The enthusiasts, however, were not all to be found in 
the ranks of the inventors and manufacturers of cars. 
Some of them were users of commercial vehicles, and 
they were willing to back their opinions with their 
money, no matter how discouraging their early ex- 
periences were. With their support, those who were 
struggling against heavy odds to make the power 
wagon what it is to-day knew that ultimate success 
was only a matter of persistence. 

By 1907 their efforts had been rewarded to an 
extent that made possible the first exclusive exhibi- 
tion of commercial vehicles in this country, which was 
held in Chicago in the winter of that year at the same 
time as the annual showing of pleasure cars. Look- 
ing back on it now, it must be conceded that while it 
was a brave effort and worthy of success, it was some- 
what premature. The world had not yet fully decided 
to abandon the horse. It hasn't even now. The sud- 
den transition that was looked forward to by many 
enthusiasts, and whose actual advent was glowingly 
announced every time the commercial vehicle came 
prominently into public notice, did not materialize. 
Revolutions in the commonplace matters of every-day 
life are not to be brought about in a day or a year. 

To-day we do not hear anything more about the 
passing of the horse. The horse is still with us, but 
those who were formerly wont to anticipate their 
visions of the future by announcing his elimination 
from the drudgery of centuries are too busy building 
and marketing commercial vehicles to give that phase 
of the matter much thought. As a factor in present- 
day commercial life the horse is rapidly being relegated 
to the place that awaits every wasteful and ineflicient 
method of doing something that can be accomplished 
more economically by improved machinery. 






It is safe to say that there is now scarcely any field 
of importance in which horse haulage has hitherto 
reigned supreme that has not already been invaded 
to some extent by the motor-wagon. Sticking ever- 
lastingly at it has resulted in the introduction of the 
gasoline motor into every possible branch of the com- 
mercial field, from the light box on three bicycle- 
wheels, driven by a motor-cycle engine and guided by 
a boy, up to the ponderous traction train designed to 
establish an economical outlet for the product of mines 
at a distance from the railway. Between these two 
extremes there is apparently nothing that runs on 
wheels that is intended for the transportation of 


MECHANICAL TRACTION 


striking instance of confidence in the comm :cial 
vehicle is afforded by the case of one of New \ irk’s 
large companies that does a general cab, omnibus, 
and livery business. This concern may well he re. 
garded as a pioneer in the field, as it placed a service 
of electrically propelled cabs on New York’s sivecets 
as far back as 1897. For obvious reasons, it cluns to 
the old electric cab of crude design for a numl-; of 
years. Though ponderously heavy and expensive to 
operate, this had the saving grace of reliabi!:ty— 
something which was not true of the gasoline-car of 
earlier days. As the latter became more and mor» de- 
pendable, however, different makes were tried one «{ter 




















A motor-road train for mine 


freight or passengers to which the motor has not been 
successfully applied. 

Those who witnessed the first unsuccessful attempts 
at building satisfactory motor-trucks knew it was only 
# question of bringing practice and theory more closely 
into agreement, and that is what has been so 
thoroughly brought about in the past few years that 
there is no longer any necessity for basing! anticipated 
results on caleulations. They ean be predicated on 
experience, and not merely in isolated instances, but 
from scores of installations. Even with the more or 
less flexible factor of tire mileage, the actual ability 
of an equipment of motor-wagons and its maintenance 
costs, almost down to the fraction of a dollar, can now 
be stated with the same confidence and accuracy pos- 
sible with the locomotive, steamship, or other means 
of transport that have been in use so long as to have 
become one of the common-places of every-day life. 

The case of a certain department store in New York 
may be cited as an excellent example of this. Its 
initial equipment consisted of forty motor vehicles, 
mostly delivery wagons of the electric type with 
several three to five ton gasoline trucks, and it repre- 
sented an outlay of fully $100,000. Horses and 
wagons sufficient to render the same service could un- 
doubtedly have been purchased for probably less than 
half that amount, but the labor and maintenance 
charges of the first two or three years would have 
more than wiped out the difference. An even more 


and long-distance haulage 


another, until the equipment represented about as 
heterogeneous a collection of motor vehicles as could 
be found anywhere in one service. During the past year 
it was decided to standardize the equipment as a 
means of cutting down maintenance and repair costs. 
All the old cars were sold for whatever they would 
bring. To replace them and at the same time increase 
the equipment to take care of the rapidly growing de- 
mands on the service involved an outlay of close to 
half a million dollars. 

Just what the equipment of some of the large ex 
press companies represents in dollars and cents to- 
day would be a difficult thing to estimate, as they 
have been large purchasers of motor vehicles for several 
years past. And though they are large single in- 
stances of the general use of the commercial vehicle, 
they cut a very small figure as compared with the 
aggregate of other users, such as breweries, furniture 
manufacturers, moving concerns, machinery, coal, and 
lumber dealers, raarketmen, and the like. There is 
probably no business.of any importance in a city 
like New York that does not now employ motor- 
wagons. Within the past few years the municipalities 
themselves have entered the ranks, and the passing 
of the fire-horse is quite as certain as that of its 
workaday contemporary. Wherever speed, endurance, 
and economy are at a premium, the motor-wagon has 
no equal, and nothing can stop its advance into general 
use, 























A truck with rubber-tired trailer 
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A new style of coal-track 
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Tires, Merely, or Tire Mileage? 


Do you consider this, Mr. Automobile Tire Buyer? 

Staunch endurance, large mileage—are these your requirements? 

Then you must look to what counts most—what are the tangible values—what the purely imaginary 
bencfits—what determines the service you will get for your money. 

Ask your own judgment what manner of quality has given 


Rocka Diamond — 2ron., 


of Conceded 
Supremacy T IR E S Supremacy 


No purely “talking point” values have done this. The foremost position of Diamond Tires is maintained 




















because the users of 





, Diamond Fisk “ Bolted-on” Tire 
Tire and Rim Tire and Rim. Also called and Rim and Rim 
Mechanical and Dunlop type 


Diamond Quick Detachable Clincher Diamond Straight Side or Hookless Diamond Regular C 


Diamond Clincher Tires—Diamond Mechanical (Dunlop type) Tires--Diamond Fisk Tires—Diamond Straight 
Sided or “ hookless”” Tires have always received Tangible benefits,—Diamond quality and Diamond mileage. 
You may select the type of tire, the kind of fastening and the rim. = wet. 
There is nothing exclusive,no matter who makes the tire, about these details. We will furnish whatever you prefer. 
The exclusive feature which we alone can furnish is 














Diamond Quality 


THAT COUNTS. It gives you the lowest per year and per mile tire cost. 
Becausé we put Quality and Quantity of Rubber, Cotton, Sohanhis Experience and Skill into Diamond Tires to an 








extent unequaled by any other maker in the world, 


Twelve years of such work have ‘maintained (as they also explain) Diamond Supremacy, and it could be accomplished or 














accounted for in no other way. 

When you buy Diamond Tires you get more for your money—more rubber, better rubber, much thicker treads, tires that 
last longer, puncture rarely, stone bruise less easily—things that COUNT! Not mere talking points which cost the manu- 
facturer nothing and cleverly distract your attention from the real issue. 

New tires, new rims, new fastenings, new talking points,—often cleverly presented, often to the uninformed most plausible,— 
come and go, but Diamond Quality and Diamond Supremacy, hand in hand, have remained constant and will continue so 


if we are right in fixing our attention on the essential principles— 




















Excellence in Materials and Design; Abundance of Material—No Skimping; No Misrepresentation, Direct or Indirect; 
and The Same Kind of Apples All Through the Barrel 


It goes without saying that it costs us more to make Diamond Tires as they are made than if they were thinner, lighter and weaker. 

We have to ask more for them from the automobile manufacturer? That is why some builders refuse to furnish Diamond Tires when you specify them. 
You know that manufacturers of high-priced cars without exception will furnish Diamond. 

DOES THAT SUGGEST NOTHING TO YOU? 














Service and Mileage These Are What We Are Selling The 1911 Show Season Gave Diamond Tires The Same 
Diamond Tires do give greatest mileage.. This Company is best prepared to Conspicuous Place They Have Occupied For Years 





give you service. To assist in supplying it we have stores and service stations in 
54 principal cities. Your dealer can always get for you promptly any size or type 
of tire—casings, tubes, Diamond repair sleeves, Diamond cemeritless patches, etc. shows, Diamond Tires equipped more of the cars exhibited than any other tire, the 
Our own men are in these stations, located as noted below, to give you information total figures showing 727 cars on Diamond Tires and 431} cars on the highest com- 
and ‘o see to it that you get good tire service. peting make. Twenty-two other makes of tires have divided the remainder. 


Some Printed Matter that gives Valuable Information about Tire Upkeep Expense, Etc., on Request. Ask for Booklet P. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


ee Stores and Service Stations in the Following Cities: 


In New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and all the ieading automobile 


NEW one MINNEAPOLIS ATLANTA . PROVIDENCE, R. I. TOLEDO, OHIO DES MOINES, IA. PORTLAND, ME. 
BOs! SAN FRANCISCO HOUSTON ALBANY, N. Y. DAYTON, OHIO MEMPHIS, TENN. OAKLAND, CAL. 
PHI \DELPHIA LOS ANGELES DALLAS BROOKLYN, N. COLUMBUS, OHIO . OKLAHOM4 CITY, OKLA. SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
BUFFALO PITTSBUR G SEATTLE ~ WASHINGTON, D. it's LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN ANTONIO, TEX SACRAMENTO, CAL 
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PON my arrival in Tampico my 
guide and boatman, Pepe, told me 
that he knew of a jaguar trail, 
made by the “ grande tigre” of the 
Taumalipas jungle. As the scene 
of the proposed hunt lay far back 
in the interior, reached only by the 
Panuco River, and affording me an 
opportunity to visit its fascinating 
byways and waterways, I lost no time in arranging 
details. 

It was never possible for me to lie in bed upon the 
morning of a journey, and that was why I got to the 
canal wharf long before daylight and Pepe. While I 
waited the gray cloud lightened and lifted and dawn 
broke with balmy freshness. A procession of canoes 
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She raised her vessel and steadied herself 


glided to the wharf. These canoes had been made by 
hollowing out trees; they were long, slender, graceful, 
curved at each end, and laden with bundles of grass 
and sugar-cane, and bags of charcoal and coops of 
chickens. Then there were cargoes of oranges and 
bananas, and ‘¥egetables in manifold variety. One 
canoe was deeply sunk in the water with a load of 
grunting pigs. A larger type of canoe had a covering 
over one end, a rude tent from which a thin column 
of blue smoke arose. A black-searfed native woman 
leaned over a charcoal box, cooking breakfast. Two 
half-naked children played about the family end of 
this canoe, and upon my approach they dived some- 
where out of sight. 

The sun shone warm through rifts in the rolling 
mist. Pepe was late, but presently I saw a_ boat 
coming down the canal and recognized his brawny 
shoulders, and we were soon out in the broad Pamlico 
River. At seven o'clock the sun was already hot 
and the river steaming with mist. 

At the little village of Tamos we had lunch under a 
shade-tree on the bank. Children from a_ near-by 
house espied us and came out, very friendly and 
curious. They were the darkest of brown in color and 
had eyes like night. A single cotton garment covered 
each chubby body. They were playful and exceedingly 
hungry. Pepe informed me they were half Indian 
and half Mexiean. 

Above Tamos the banks of the Panuco were dotted 
with thatched huts, and no more roofs with red and 
brown tiles and purple adobe walls caught my eye. 
After a short journey we pitched camp early in a 
iavorable spot. in the jungle it is no easy task to 
find a fitting place on which to lay one’s blankets, 
for it is the home of innumerable creeping things. 
While Pepe busied himself about the camp-fire I found 
a trail and followed it to a lagoon. I saw a great 
flock of white cranes and pink flamingoes, Egrets 
waded in the shallow reedy water. Little snipe and 
small black ducks puddled among the lily-pads. <A 
pateh of canvasbacks, teal, and brant glistened like a 
shiny island out in the lagoon. And on the moment 
[ saw a long wavering line of geese, black against the 
rosy sky, vanish in the fire of the sunset. 

| passed a fairly comfortable night, there being 
only one animal determined to get into the tent, and 
only one army of ants happening to find us in their 
line of march. 

Beyond where we camped that night the huts grew 
few and far between. Also the natives, what few 
we saw, proved shyer as we traveled up-stream, The 
women, bathing and washing their children at the 
river’s edge, covered themselves or averted their faces, 
and the children stared in wonder, That afternoon, 
while looking for a place to camp, we came suddenly 
upon & young woman dipping water. When she raised 
her’ vessel, and momentarily steadied herself under its 
weight, there was a grace in her form, a color in her 
garments, that made a beautiful picture. 





By Zane Grey 


Pepe rowed twenty miles the next day, wind and 
tide assisting, and the farther west we traveled the 
wilder grew the jungle. Everywhere along the shore 
deer came down to drink. That day we passed a few 
dilapidated huts which appeared to be deserted. At 
night, after vain attempts to locate any kind of a 
space free of brush and vermin, we tried to sleep in 
the boat. 

Early the next morning we passed Panuco, a village 
that I had visited once before, so we did not tarry. 
Naked Indians who fled up the bank at our approach 
attested to the wildness of the region into which we 
were penetrating. Several times we beached the boat 
while I essayed to steal upon a bathing party of 
children. At one place I nearly succeeded, for one 
bow-legged boy, scarce more than a foot high, caught 
his long black hair in a bush and hung there, squeal- 
ing like a pig. A grown native rescued him as I was 
focusing my instrument, and with a dark glance at 
me he slipped away. 

That night about dusk we came to a cluster of huts, 
and were glad to pitch our camp on bare ground near 
them. It struck me several times in the night, when 
I awoke, that a strange silence brooded over the place. 
Next morning I discovered that we had fallen upon a 
village infested with smallpox. I hurried down to the 
boat, and sent Pepe up with all the provisions we 
could spare and what medicines I had that would be 
of any use. 

All journeys have an end some time, and we reached 
our destination on a tributary of the Panuco. We 
pitched our camp facing the first step of a mountain 
range. Pepe had an acquaintance here, a herder, who 
owned a few fenced-in fields. 

“T’ve only one neighbor, and his wife thinks her 
little boy was carried off by a big jaguar,” said the 
herder. “ But I believe the crocodiles got the lad. 
The stream’s full of them. You'll be doing us a good 
turn to kill the crocodiles.” 

No one could sleep after dawn in this jungle. With 
the gray light pealed out the incessant notes of birds, 
and then the rolling boom of the native pheasant, and 
lastly came thousands of screeching parrots. Outside 
the tent my guide was intently studying the ground. 

“Tigre!” he said. 

There at my feet in the clay was the imprint of a 
huge paw. 

“ That’s a jaguar track,” I ejaculated. 

My man put his spread hand inside that track. It 
was fresh and might have been an hour or half a 
night old. I trailed our visitor down to the mouth 
of a runway. There were no cattle tracks, but the 
oval cuts of deer and peccary were too many to count, 
and cat tracks numbered seven of different sizes. Just 
then the herder came across the stream bringing a 
mangy hound which, he said, would scent jungle cats. 
With Pepe leading the hound we made off. The herder 
refused to go with us and looked afraid. 

At the outset the shady runway was silent. The 
jungle slept. The long silken streamers of moss waved 
without perceptible wind, but there was no swaying 
of palm-leaves or rustle of trailing vines. The in- 
tense heat of the day penetrated even the dense cover- 
ing overhead. We walked slowly and cautiously, 
making little sound. 

The runway grew narrower and shallower, and as we 
gained higher ground it failed, ending in several well- 
beaten trails leading through the underbrush. We 
kept along a straight trail, and it was necessary to 
stoop always and often crawl to avoid the thick brush 
overhead. Our path opened into a glade full of trees 
covered with parasitic moss and orchids and aloes. 
Here I saw numerous birds, some gorgeous of plumage, 
and heard rustlings in the brush. The hound sniffed 
and barked. A little farther on we came to more 
open forest, with fewer of the moss-covered trees, and 
mostly a growth of palms. They were dry and yellow, 
seared by the heat. It was another glade, almost 





golden in color; and it reminded me how difficni; | 
had before found it to distinguish a yellow, bl: 
spotted jaguar against such background. 

I bade Pepe stay in that place and hold the hownd. 
and I went on stealthily. Presently I saw a string 
of wild turkeys, among them stately gobblers, bro; 
backed, and checkered with little dots of white. Nox{ 
I saw an animated patch of brown and gray fur, sd 
it turned out to be a colony of raccoons. Then I <,t 
down under a palm and watched for a long time, |). 
only birds and lizards ventured near me. | 

Presently I was brought to my feet by the barking 
of the hound and yells from Pepe. I ran through the 
jungle, missing my back trail twice, and returnije 
to find it. I shouted, and his reply came from near 
at hand, and it sounded unmistakably like a ery for 
help. Reproaching myself for having left him with 
only a machete, I plunged into the underbrush of 
yellow palms. Soon I gained a glade that I rec 
nized, and I saw Pepe at the far end. He was rin- 
ning and looking back. The hound was not in siglit. 
Then followed a pattering sound that turned me cold 
all over. 

“Javelin! Javelin!” called Pepe excitedly, waving 
his machete. 

“Where?” I yelled, glaring about. I saw no moving 
thing. 

Suddenly Pepe stopped short with a scream of 
“ Tigre!” 

I heard swift thumps of padded feet, a swishing of 
a palm-leaf. I dropped flat. A rush of wind swept in 
my ears. Frantically scrambling to my knees, I saw 
the finish of a jaguar’s leap. When he hit it was to 
huneh his long tawny body and half turn, so that | 
saw his face. At five feet the sight of his open jaws 
with yellow fangs, his pale eyes of brute ferocity, 
stopped my breath. Without raising the automatic 
rifle I fired twice, the two shots bellowing into one 
sound. Both missed. I would have fired again with 
out aiming, but the jaguar went into the palms at one 
spring. 

Then I became aware of a trampling roar in the 
dry glade and of hoarse shouts. Wheeling, I saw 
Pepe surrounded by peccaries. They were at his legs 
and he was slashing at them with his machete. If | 
had not known how wonderfully a native could use a 
taachete I would have discovered it then. I dared not 
shoot, because they were close about him, but I edged 
to and fro, trying to find a point from which I could 
safely fire. The little gray bristling fiends suddenly 
left him, driven off by his slashes, and as they plunged 
into the jungle I sent the four remaining charges 
from my rifle crashing into the brush after them. 

Pepe was streaming blood from his knees down. 
Taking the precaution to reload, I led him, as fast as 
I could travel, out of the jungle to our camp, where 
I washed and dressed his lacerated legs. He was 
stolid about his injuries, but I feared blood-poisoning. 
When the herder came down we made arrangements to 
move over to the ranch. 

When we arrived, there lay the mangy hound, none 
the worse for his adventure. I spent the remainder 
of that afternoon walking along the stream, and send- 
ing steel-jacketed bullets into the ugly crocodiles. 

[ watched for the big jaguar again, and at sunset 
the next evening he stalked out of his runway and 
lapped the water of the stream. It was with a sure 
eye this time that I looked at him over the rifle sights 
and let drive five thundering shots. 

But jaguars, being cats, have nine lives, and this 
one, with a hoarse commingling of cough and roar, 
plunged out of sight up the runway. Daylight showed 
dark spots significantly staining the stones where he 
had stood, and there were several tufts of yellow hair 
lying in the trail. 

1 did not believe I was overstepping the truth 
when I told the mother of the lost child that she 
need not fear that particular tigre any more. 
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We reached our destination on a tributary of the Panuco 
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The Ehnore Valveless High Duty Motor 
Carries Conviction Straight Home To You 
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Five-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50 H. P., $1,750 


When you, as a business man, are confronted by incontrovertible facts, you do 
not hesitate to make the most sweeping changes in your methods. 


That is the attitude of the average broad-minded American toward his rec- 


reations as well as his business. 


That is why the Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor has been the most discussed 





gasoline engine in this country since it first appeared. 


That is why we were obliged to treble our plant’s capacity for 1g11, and are 
now preparing to double, almost, the size of its present buildings. 


You cannot ignore these amazingly important advantages, which are found only 


in our High Duty Motor: 





. 
x 


High duty literally means a higher range of power than can be se- The Elmore owner never needs to regrind his valves—never, mark 
cured from any other engine extant. you—The High Duty Motor has no valves. 

In a preliminary sense this is due to the fact that the four cyl- The Elmore owner has a motor which does not carbonize, while the 
inders of the High Duty Motor, unlike ordinary motor must be taken down at 


frequent intervals in order that the carbon 
may be scraped and chipped out. 


any other in existence, act as a single- 
power unit—not as four separate cyl- 
inders. 

'The Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor has 
This in turn is rendered possible by the no small outer parts, while ordinary mo- 
principle of the patented gas distributer 


found in the Elmore and no other. 





tors have twenty or more on each cylinder; 






must have them to operate its valves. 


Valveless 


ecg Two-Cycle 
By means of this distributer the gas is I'he Elmore Valveless High Duty Motor has 
“timed,” so that, by admitting it early or twice the power impulses per crank shaft 
late, the Elmore owner may select that degree of power desired. revolution of an engine with valves—more nearly continuous power 


thanis possible with any four-cycle motor yet built or likely to be built. 
The Elmore owner thus has, within a range unknown to other 


motors, a low power for easy work or a high power for difficult The four related Elmore cylinders have as many power impulses as 
going, with an engine that is ideally economical and efficient at could be secured by an eight-cylinder four-cycle, could such a motor 
every point. be made practical. 


Ask us for the 1911 Elmore book, as your first step in relation to these 
important questions. © Better write for it today. 


Roadster Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,200 Touring Model 25, 30 H. P., $1,250 
Demi-Tonneau (Detachable) Four-Passenger Touring Model 36-B, 50 H. P., $1,750 


ELMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3004 Amanda Street Clyde, Ohio 
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Again a Doubled Demand 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


For you men who buy tires without full information, here 








are some facts to consider. 


About two years ago the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire —our 
patented type — began to become the sensation. 
Last year our tire sales trebled—jumped to $8,500,000 — 


for 











10% 








because of this tire’s popularity. 


This year 64 leading motor. car makers made contracts with 





us for No-Rim-Cut tires. More pneumatic-tired cars at the Shows 
this year were fitted with Goodyears than with any other make. 








Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


The No-Rim-Cut tire fits the same rim .as the 
clincher tire. Nothing at all need be altered. 

The removable rim flanges are simply slipped to 
the opposite side when you change to No-Rim-Cuts. 
Then the flanges curve outward instead of inward. 
The tire when deflated comes against the rounded 


edge. 
With the clincher tire, that hook-shaped., flange 
curving inward digs into the deflated tire. 


tires. 


The reason lies in a patented feature. There are 
126 braided wires vulcanized into the tire base. 


These wires make the tire base unstretchable, so 


nothing can force the tire over the rim flange. No 
hooks and no tire bolts are needed. It cannot come 
off until you remove one flange. Then it comes off 
like any quick-detachable tire except that it does 
not stick. 

This feature is controlled by our patents, Others 
have tried twisted wires—others a single wire. 
For all makers know that this type is desirable. 

But our flat braided wires, which need no welding 
—which never can break or loosen—form the only 
practical way yet invented for getting rid of the 
clincher tire. 


Tires 10% Oversize 


No-Rim-Cut tires, as shown by the picture, be- 
gin to flare from the base of the rim. On account 





Oversize 





About 600,000 No-Rim-Cut tires have been sold to date 
—enough to equip 150,000 cars. 

The demand for these tires is more than twice that of last 
year — six times that of two years ago. 

Our enormous plants, with three shifts of men, are run full 
capacity night and day. 
Yet we have not for weeks been less then $2,000,000 
behind on urgent orders. 

Don’t you think you should know these tires? 


The result of their use is this: 








Our daily output is 2,200 automobile 
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Ordinary Clincher Tire 


of this fact we can fit the rim and still make the 
tires 10 per cent oversize. And we do it. 

Ten per cent oversize means 1o per cent more 
air—to per cent greater carrying capacity. And 
that with the average car adds 25 per cent to the 
tire mileage. 

This oversize takes care of the extras—the top, 
glass front, gas tank, etc. It gives you ample 

carrying capacity where an ordinary tire would 





That is what causes rim-cutting. See the 
pictures. 


Hookless Tires 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks 
on the base. They do not, like other tires, 
need to be hooked to the rim. 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Tread 


be overloaded at the risk of blowing out. 

These two features together—No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize—under average conditions will 
cut tire bills in two. Yet these patented tires 
now cost no more than standard clincher 
tires. Their saving is entirely clear. 





Our Tire Book—based on 12 years of tire making—-con- 
tains many facts you should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Detroit Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 


(321) Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 

















National “40” Speedway Roadster—$2,500 


The National “40” appeals to men who drove 
thoroughbreds as did their fathers before them 
@ The big, powerful, reliable motor (4 cylinder, 5 by 5}4) is 


always at your command, to win the friendly brush on road or 
boulevard, or carry you majestically to the crest of any hill. 
Regardless of what he paid for his car, no one can pass you. 


King of the Speedway—Monarch of the Road 


 Amply proved by 68 firsts, 47 seconds, 37 thirds-and 19 fourths, won 
during 1910 by National cars in speedway, road and hill-climbing com- 
—. These comprise more victories than any other car in America or 
Europe can claim. Coupled with continual, satisfactory, daily performances 
in the hands of owners, these victories prove unquestionably the mechanical 
It’s all you could wish for in a motor car. 
The National ‘‘ 40 ’’ Catalogue is full of information for the red-blooded 


man who appreciates speed, power and reliability. Before ha 
any motor car write for this book. It is tladly e008 or ‘aineds 


The National Motor Vehicle Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


superiority of the National ‘‘ 40.” 


Members A. L. A. M. 





1020 East 22nd St., 





All Recent 
Typewriter Progress is 
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Remington Progress 





Remington=-Wahl 
Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


Visible Writing and Adding 


REMINGTON 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 





The first 
column selector. 

The first 
built-in decimal 
tabulator. 

The first 
key-set tabu- 
lator. 


The first 
adding and sub= 
tracting type= 
writer. 

All these are 
recent develop- 
ments of the 
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a Speedwell Fore- 

door Touring Car—Seven 

nctinsig Passenger—$2900. Top and 
windshield extra. Other models 
at $2500—and higher. Standard Speedwell 


Finance 


By Franklin Escher 
WHEN CASH ACCUMULATES AND LOANS EXPAND 


Ir takes money to do business, and 
when business is active it takes more 
money than when business is quiet. All 
the leading countries in the world except 
the United States recognize this, and 
have arranged their money systems 80 
that the supply of money increases when 
business gets active and decreases when 
business gets dull. We alone among first- 
rate powers enjoy the distinction of a sys- 
tem under which there is not the slightest 
relation between the supply of money and 
the demand for money. Business gets 
active and there is never enough to go 
round. Business gets quiet, as at present, 
and unwanted and unusable supplies of 
cash pile up in the banks in the big cities. 

Only once during the past thirteen years 
have the surplus reserves of the New York 
banks at this season been as great as they 
are at present. For months, now, cash 
has been gravitating into New York and 
Chicago and the other big financial centers 
from all over the country. The little 
bank out in the Middle West finds that it 
has more cash on its hands than it knows 
what to do with, and so deposits some of 
it with its correspondent in the nearest 
large town. The correspondent hasn’t any 
more use for the money than its owner, 
but is afraid of losing the little bank’s ae- 
count and so accepts the deposit and pays 
interest on it. There being no way of 
making the money earn interest in the 
local market (without running the risk 
of getting it tied up), the cash is very 
probably sent along to the nearest big city. 
From there, along with hundreds of other 
















































inch wheels—121-inch wheel base. 


SPEEDWELL 
A Samson for Strength 


You may not want to travel in an automobile at a mile-a-min- 


motor cars so strong that they will stand this gruelling pace. 

It takes the choicest steels and superfine design successfully 
to endure the terrific strains to which motor cars are subjected 
when running over the average road:at high speed. That 
Speedwell cars have the necessary strength and quality has been 
demonstrated again and again. 

Nothing finer or more satisfactory—in power, finish, appear- 
ance, and comfort—can be built into a motor car than is built 
into the Speedwell. Why, then, should you pay more than 
Speedwell prices—$2500 to $2900——-when paying more can secure 
you nothing better ? 








Here is another page out 
of the history of 
Speedwell Cars 


It is a concrete example of Speed- 
well strength. 

The Speedwell car shown in the photo- 
graph was taken out the next day after 
delivery by the owner, who evidently was 
intent upon testing the truth of our state- 
.ment that the car was capable of making 
60 miles an hour. He was just started 
on his speed test when, at a pace of 51 
miles an hour, he encountered a sandy 
stretch of road. The car veered to one 
side and struck a telegraph pole head on, 
shearing out a 34 foot section of the pole, leaving the top of the pole 
suspended from the wires above. The car traveled on for about 50 feet, 
none of the occupants being hurt. 

In spite of this crushing impact, the car returned home under its own 
power—a distance of a little over twenty miles. 

Under such extraordinary circumstances it is indeed remarkable that 
only the lamps and fenders were damaged, and the radiator dented, while 
the frame, running gear and steering linkage remained sound and un- 
harmed except for a slight twisting of the forward end of one of the frame 
members, <A few hours’ work put the car into prime condition. 











Send for our catalog of Speedwell cars shown in 
full color. We’ll send you as well our little mag- 
azine, “The Speedwell,” which gives many inter- 
esting motor car experiences and up-keep suggestions. 


built in 2,4 and 6 Ton 
Capacities 


They combine those qualities that make 
a commercial car an important asset in any 
business having considerable trucking to 
do. Truck literature upon request. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Co. 
415 Essex Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 





Chassis has 4-cylinder 50 H. P. Motor—36- 


ute clip, but the man next door may ; and that is why we build 


Speedwell Motor Trucks are 





small deposits, it naturally gravitates to 
New York or Chicago. At those points, 
however dull things may be, there is al- 
ways some sort of a bid for the use of 
money, even where the lender insists that 
the loan be repayable on demand. Into 
these primary markets, therefore, when 
business out through the country is dull, 
comes flowing a great amount of cash. 

Such a movement has now been under 
way for several months and has resulted 
in the piling up of enormous amounts of 
currency in the country’s principal bank- 
ing centers. Nineteen hundred and ten 
came to an end with the New York banks 
unusually well supplied with cash, but 
since then there has been further large ac- 
cumulation. To be more specific, deposits 
in the New York institutions since the 
first of January have increased $242,- 
000,000, of which gain no less than $71,- 
000,000 has been in actual cash. These 
are big figures, and, compared with those 
of other years (forty-six millions in 1910, 
for example, and seventeen millions in 
1907), show how great is the inpour of 
cash under way. In all our financial his- 
tory, probably, there has never been a time 
when cash has accumulated in the coun- 
try’s banking centers as fast as it has 
been accumulating during the past few 
weeks. 

The explanation most often heard is that 
business is quiet, and that it is money 
“released from the channels of trade” 
which is flowing into the cities. That, 
in a general way, is probably a correct 
enough explanation, but fails to take into 
consideration the very important fact that 
there have been lots of times in the past 
when business has been far more depressed 
than it is at present without any such ac- 
cumulation of cash in banking centers 
taking place. As a matter of fact, it is 


not because business is so depressed that 
money is gravitating into the cities, but 


rather because of the peculiar hand-to- 


mouth basis on which business is at 
present being done. Total volume, while 
unsatisfactory, is by no means small. The 
trouble is that with so many uncertain- 


ties in the situation, commitments are 


being “ strictly limited and no more 
merchandise carried than is absolutely 
necessary. Business done on that basis 
requires a minimum amount of money to 
carry it along. 


Turning now from the cause of the 
movement to its effect, it is in the ex- 


ceedingly low level of the money-market 


that the primary result is to be seen. 
Practically all of this money, it must be 
borne in mind, is looking for the same 


kind of employment—that is to say, is 
seeking an outlet in loans secured on the 


best and most marketable collateral, and 
which are repayable on demand. With no 
assurance as to how long they are to be 
allowed to keep this money belonging to 
their interior correspondents, the city 
banks are under the necessity of employ- 
ing it in such a way that it can at any 
time be withdrawn. For such employ- 
ment of money, the call-loan market is the 
natural medium. Stocks and bonds hav- 
ing an active market constitute the col- 
lateral; the arrangement between borrower 
and lender is that either can at any time 
terminate the life of the loan. With its 
interior correspondent’s money loaned out 
on such a basis, the city bank need not 








worry about its recall. With so large an 
amount of out-of-town money  seckin 
employment in one particular direction 
it is only to be expected that |, nders 
should have to accept very low rates, and 
such is indeed the case. In business of 
this sort, however, the rate is a second. 
ary consideration. On the deposits of its 
country correspondent the city bank has 
to pay a certain rate of interest. [¢ 
during times like these the money can he 
made to earn its keep, that is al! that 
can be expected. 

Low money rates and high bank re. 
serves—what, the question is naturally 
asked, is there amiss with that condition? 
—is it not the most favorable that can be 
imagined? In the abstract, yes, but not 
when, as at present, cash piles up in the 
banks to an extent far in excess of re. 
serve requirements, and the over-supply 
of money results in distension of the loan 
account. Big reserves are all very well 
and low loaning rates stimulate trade, but 
the heaping up of cash in the city banks 
has long since passed the point of reason- 
able reserve, and the forcing on the loan- 
market of such great supplies of bankers’ 
capital at low rates is only resulting in 
an expansion of bank loans entirely un- 
warranted by present conditions. ‘Since 
the beginning of the year the banks in 
New York City have increased their loans 
by $242,000,000—about ten per cent. In 
Boston the increase in loans since January 
first has been nearly ten per cent, while 
in Philadelphia it has been six per cent. 
To come down to actual figures, the loans 
of the banks of these three cities since the 
first of the year have been increased in 
the amazing sum of $283,400,000. And 
this during a time when business has been 
falling off rapidly, and when speculation 
has been nearer a standstill than at any 
time in a decade! ; 

The loan increase is there; the figures 
show it. ‘To whom have these loans been 
made? Not to the much-abused “ gamblers 
in Wall Street,” certainly; their opera- 
tions, willy-nilly, have been on a most 
moderate _ scale. Certainly not to 
mercantile interests. Business, under thie 
check of tariff uncertainty and pending 
Supreme Court decisions, has been run on 
such a basis as to use just as little money 
as possible. Where, then, has all this 
money gone? Who has borrowed it? 

Answer to that is to be found first in 

the repayment of foreign loans, which has 
been going on on a large scale; second, in 
the operations of capitalists who always 
borrow money when money is cheap and 
use it to buy bonds with; third, in the 
temporary financing of the corporations’ 
requirements which has been in progress. 
By the first two classes of borrowers a 
fair proportion of the banking funds 
offered has been absorbed. But for the 
bulk of the borrowing from the banks, 
the tiding over of the corporation’s needs 
for capital has been responsible. For the 
railroads and industrial companies to bor- 
row from investors in the regular way 
has been almost impossible. It is the 
banks which have had to step in and 
satisfy their requirements. 
* Not much of this borrowing has been 
direct—the greater part of it is repre- 
sented in the loans made by the banks to 
those who have undertaken to distribute 
the short-term notes and other new securi- 
ties put out by the corporations. But 
whether the loans have been made direct 
by the banks or whether the banks have 
lent the money, on collateral, to those who 
have undertaken to furnish it to the 
corporations makes not the slightest 
difference. In the last analysis it is: the 
banks’ money with which the corporations’ 
needs have been temporarily taken care 
of. Investors haven’t lent them the money. 
The banks have. Crammed full of money 
unwanted in the interior, the banks in the 
big cities have loaned and loaned, and the 
money they have put out has most of it 
been used for this purpose of satisfying 
corporation requirements which could not 
be satisfied by the regular method of sell- 
ing bonds to investors. 

What is the upshot of the matter? How 
about the time when business out through 
the country begins to revive and the in- 
terior banks begin to call for thé money 
they have on deposit in the cities? Every- 
thing then will depend upon the position 
in which the investment bankers who have 
borrowed so largely from the city banks 
find themselves. and the ease with which 
they are able to pay off their loans. If 
the bond-markets by that time are in bet- 
ter shape and these investment bankers 
have been able to work off the notes and 
other securities they are carrying, repay- 
ment of loans will be easy and there will 
have to be no sacrifice of collateral. But 
if the time for repayment should find 
securities still largely undistributed, there 
might be necessary the very unpleasant 
process of marking prices down. 
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4 rls THE DURABILITY, the peculiar wear- 
| | resisting quality of Firestone tires, that has 
placed them in a class by themselves in the eyes 
of the motoring public. 

Motorists of experience instinctively class Fire- 
stone tires above the rest, radically superior to the 
popular-priced grade of tire. They learn to xpect 
more service from Firestone tires—the most miles 
for every dollar of cost. 

To secure this extra mileage we build Firestone 
tires to an exclusive standard of wearing quality. 
The quality that eleven years of making rubber tires 
exclusively has taught us yields the utmost wear. 

Our manufacturing is concentrated under a single 
1 management, into one factory—the largest and most 
|| modern of its kind. Our total ‘‘overhead’’ ex- 

pense is reduced to a minimum and divided over 

the largest exclusive tire output in America, giving 
to every Firestone tire an extra proportion of in- 
| trinsic service-value per dollar. 

The exclusive quality of rubber and fabric built 
into Firestone tires increases the cost of making. Yet 
it adds only a trifle to the selling price of each 
tire and pays you back many times over in extra 
miles of service—the most miles per dollar. 


All the standard types: Regular Clincher, 
| Q.D. Clincher and Straight Side or Cable Base 
| cases and inner tubes. Smooth treads for 
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regular service, Non-Skids for slippery streets. 


| Firestone Quick-detachable Demountable 
| rims to carry your spare tires inflated, 
a. ready for instant use. 

ip 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, 0. 
ba Branches, agencies and dealers everywhere. 





“America’s largest exclusive tireand rim makers” 
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Lhe Narren winsagain! 
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30 H. P. 1 A Distinguished Member 
RUNABOUT of a Distinguished Family 

The entire OAKLAND line is distinguished company in any company. ; 

This 30 H. P. Runabout is a particularly attractive car—in fact, it is the ideal, 
smart light car for two. It is a medium-sized edition of as good a car as you can 
think of. Just the size to save your big car if you have one—and suited to the work 
of both—if desired—in town or prone’ : ‘ ; 

Proven out by three years of manufacture and use—everything experimental is 
eliminated. It has a record of performance that separates it from any other $1000 
machine. Have our nearest dealer demonstrate the superior qualities of this Runa- 
bout. At the Los Angeles Motordrome in November a car of this type made five 
niles in 4 minutes, 41 seconds, or at the rate of 68 miles per hour. 

All OAKLAND models are absolutely guaranteed for workmanship and material, and without 
exception are noted for their long life. Their medium weight is easy on tires and guarantees a max- 
imum mileage from every gallon of gasoline. They are extremely easy to understand and to handle, 
responding to the lightest touch. 

lhe OAKLAND 80 horse-power Runabout should always be found in the garage where two 
or more cars are kept. It is the ideal car for the business or professional man. Colors, for Run- 
about: Body, Royal Blue with Dayton Gray wheels or Oakland Red. 


Other OAKLAND Models 
Standard colors: Body, Royal Blue, Dayton Gray Wheels. 


50H. P. § Passenger Touring car with detach- 30 H. P. Torpedo, 4 Passenger eco: « $00 
able fore doors - - - - . - - $1200 40H. P. § Passenger Touring car with fore doors, $1600 

_ (detachable tonneau if preferred) 40 H. P. § Passenger Touring Car - - - - $1500 

50 H. P.4 Passenger Toy Tonneau with detach- 40 H. P. 2 Passenger Fore-door Roadster - - $1550 
able fore doors + - Ps ° : ° < 


Oakland Motor Car 


Company 
210-220 Oakland Avenue 
Pontiac, Michigan 





$1150 





Be sure to matl this coupon to the factory. 
LAND MOTOR CAR C@., 
OAR 0.220 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
a copies of * Little’ Stories of Big Victories"; 
ist dan Who Has Driven One"; “ The 1911 Catalogue.” 
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Warren ‘30’ 
on Straightawa 
Course, Pablo Beach, Fla, 


Breaks World’ S Record in 










24-Hour Race at Los Angeles 


On April 9, at Les Angeles Motordrome, the Warren smashed the world’s record 
for mileage and speed in 24-hour race--161 to 230 cu. in. piston displacement class 


TOTAL MILEAGE, 1167. 


AVERAGE, OVER 48 1-2 MILES PER HOUR. 


The nearest competitor in the Warren piston displacement class 
covered 875 miles. The Warren was awarded the Trophy and 
World’s Official Record for cars in 161 to 230 cubic inches piston 


displacement class. 


Out of eleven cars entered, the Warren ‘‘30” was the ONLY 
ONE to go through WITHOUT A SINGLE ADJUSTMENT 


ON MOTOR. 


What This Proves to You 


It takes only a few words to record the 
achievements of twenty-four hours. 
But do YOU realize what this record- 
breaking event means to you? Do you 
fully grasp the significance of the fact 
that a Warren “30” running continu- 
ously for twenty-four hours steadily 
maintained an average speed of over 
forty-eight miles an houre And nota 
single adjustment made. Do you really 
appreciate the tremendous vitality re- 
quired for such an astonishing perform- 
ance P 

Think of the continuous strain on the 
Motor—the cylinders—the test of the 
cooling system—the bearings — the 


clutch—the transmission—the springs 
—the axles—the strain on every part. 
Recall again the speed—over forty- 
eight miles an hour—and kept up from 4 
o'clock Saturday till 4 o’clock Sunday ! 
It is a marvellous record—and yet it 
was made bya stripped demonstrator— 
a regular stock car, without any special 
preparation. What does it prove? It 
proves again that the Warren is not 
only a car of great speed, but a car of 
great endurance—equally fit for the 
short, quick dashes and the long, 
gruelling test of the Marathon. fi 
proves conclusively the Warren’s 
right to the title— 


“The Best Built Medium-Priced Car in 
America” 
OTHER RECENT WARREN WINNINGS 


On Tuesday, March 28th, at Atlantic 
Beach, Jacksonville, Fla., the 
WARREN “30” driven by Towar 
won first in the one-hour race, covering 
eighty miles. Every competitor out- 
distanced. 


The WARREN “30” driven by 
Evans finished second. 


On Wednesday, March 2gth, the 
WARREN “30” won first and second 
in the Five-Mile Open National Beach 
Championship, Towar winning first 
place—time 4:24:12; Evans winning 
second—time, 4:37:53, beating the 
Lancia (non-stock), Cole and E-M-F. 
WARREN time recognized as Amer- 
ican Official Record. 


On Thursday, March 3eth, the 
WARREN “30,” Towar driving, won 
the ten-mile class event—time, 9:10, 
beating the Lancia, E-M-F and Cole 
y sixty seconds, establishing new 
American Official Record. 
Three firsts and two seconds in four 
races entered is a remarkable showin 
in view of the fact that the WARREN 
were absolutely stripped stock cars. 
These victories, coming right after the 
WARREN sensational victory in 
New Orleans, when the WARREN 
‘*30” won both first and second in the 
“hour” race, prove again WARREN 
QUALITY, ARREN SPEED, 
WARREN POWER and WARREN 
ENDURANCE, 


NINE MODELS BUILT ON ONE CHASSIS 


Each One an Exact Duplicate—A Winning Warren ! 


Roadster with round tank 

or dickey seat . . $1200 
Fore-Door Roadster . . 1325 
Demi-Tonneau . . . 1300 


Touring Car. . . «. $1325 
Terpefe .. « « c« c« 856 
Fore-Door . . . . 1500 
Compe -« 6 © c© o« SH 


If You are Going to Buy a Car, Get the Best for the Money— 
Buy a Warren and Get a Winner 


Four Passenger Demi-Tonneau 





110 in. Wheel _— $1 300 


34 x 3% in. Tires . 


Write at once for the Warren Book describing cars in detail, and 
.“ Motor Testimony,” a breezy little book written by Warren owners. 


Warren Motor Car Co., 416 Holden Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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A SUGGESTION 
from the 


Service Bureau 


Soft tires are the great- 
est single cause of ;tire 
trouble as well as tire ex 
pense. ; 

We ask the users of ow 
tires to adhere to the table 
of pressures given below, 
and thus increase mileage 
and reduce inconvenience 
and maintenance cost to a 
minimum. 





Required Air Pressure 
2% in. tires . 
3 in.tires . 
3% in. tires . - 70 lbs. 


4 in. tires . 80 Ibs 
444 in. tires . 90 lbs 
5 in. tires . 100 ibs 


546 in. tires . + 110 lbs. 
Soft tires mean short mileage 
and plenty of trouble 
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Tire Company 


has inaugurated a 


Service Bureau 


for the users of its tires— 
Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


This Bureau will supply motorists 
with the most authoritative informa- 
tion obtainable concerning the best 
known methods of increasing tire 
mileage and decreasing tire trouble 
and cost. 

Thetire manufacturer knows—just 
as dealers and garage men know— 
that where proper care is exercised in 
the use of tires there is a surprising re- 
duction in the amount of the annual 
tire bill. The United States Tire 
Company will see to it that lack of 


care 1s not due to lack of information. 
As the first step in the service which 
the Bureau will render its members, it 
has prepared and is ready to distribute 
the most exhaustive treatise on the care 
of tires that has ever been published. 
The practical, non-technical information 
contained in this book, together with the sup- 
plementary data that will be sent out by the 
Bureau from time to time, will, in hundreds of cases, result 
in an actual saving of one-third in tire expense. 
This service will be unique 
in the history of Motor Tires 
and it is fitting that it should be inaugurated by a tire com- 
pany that is unquestionably in a better position today 
through its five immense factories, its five laboratories and its 
exceptional equipment—to furnish the motorist extra service- 
able tires, than is any other tire manufacturer in the world. 


i ica’ inant Tires 
ed States Tires are today America’s Predominan 

_ same price asked for other kinds), and the inaugura- 

Bureau is only another argument in their favor. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW and get the initial Instruction 
Book and all subsequent information to be issued by the Bureau. 





Please send all literature issued by your Service Bureau to 
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Name. 

; Address 
Make of Car_ 


Tires 






























. Address Service Bureau 
United States Tire Company, 1798 Broadway, New York 























The GraFLex shows the image 
right side up—the size it will appear in the 
negative—up to the instant of exposure. 





It is not necessary to guess the distance 


between the camera and subject. Focusing 
scale and “finder” are done away with; 
there is no uncertainty as to what will 
appear in the negative. 


The GraFLex is fitted with the GrarLex 


FocaAL PLANE SHUTTER, giving exposures of 
any duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a 
second. 


we) With a Graflex you can make snap shots on dark 
days, in the deep woods, or even indoors. 


; Roll Films, plates 
or Film Packs may be 
used with the GRAFLEX. 





Eastman Kodak Co. 


Graflex Catalog free at your dealer’s, or 
FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Car and the Country House 


By EUGENE 


THE omnipresence of the automobile 
has been the cause of a renewed interest 
in country life. A vast body of Ameri- 
cans who have been for the last two gen- 
erations relentless city dwellers have 
come, through the agency of the automo- 
bile, to a pleasing realization of its de- 
lights and satisfactions. 

Country life as we have come to distin- 
guish it from other modes of existence is 
the art of living in the country without 
being of it. This implies many things. 
It means, first, real country, where one 
sees all around one nothing but forests, 
or fields, or mountains, or all three. But 
it further implies taking with one all the 
scientific appliances of the town which 
can possibly be utilized. Again, it means 
bringing along one’s metropolitan ideas 
and retaining one’s intellectual poise and 
keenness; allowing the charms of nature 
to gratify and illumine, but not to dis- 
turb one’s cosmopolitan sense. Thus 
country life has nothing to do with the 
mere suburban—with hen-coops, and gar- 
den patches; nor is it in any way related 
to commuting. In its last analysis, then, 
country life finds its fullest expression in 
a country house which is really in the 
country and is at the same time all that 
a house should be; scientifically built, 
perfectly appointed, delightful to the eye 
without and satisfying to the body and 
to the soul within. 

Until the advent of the automobile there 
were few such houses in America, and 
hence country life as it is understood by 
the English was practically unknown here. 
The few such houses scattered over the 
land were owned by the very rich, and 
were looked upon as luxuries properly and 
inevitably confined to that class. They 
were constructed on a large scale and 
maintained in a fashion entailing a great 
amount of waste, both of money and mis- 
directed energy. Even by the owners such 
houses were regarded as luxuries, as ex- 
pressions Of social extravagance in which 
they had a right to indulge. They were 
open a bare six weeks during midsummer. 
and even then not for the personal bene- 
fit of the owner, but for the entertain- 
ment of house parties. The owner always 
considered his town house as his real 
home. To him the country was a place 
in which to spend a few idle days, and then 
he would hurry back to the city, which 
was supposed to be the only fitting abode 
for men of broad activities and cosmopol- 
itan tastes. In short, country life was 
always correlated with soft coal, time- 
tables, and no hacks at the station. 

The car has solved the problem. It has 
shown the city man the country and at 
the same time given him the means of 
living there, sans soft coal, sans time- 
tables, and sans hacks. Now one may 
live anywhere from twenty-five to fifty 
miles from one’s business and still pay 
the daily visit to town. The automobile 
gives one the country, not merely the 
suburbs. There is no longer the necessity 
of attaching oneself to a railroad sta- 
tion, nor even to a village. You may 
stake your claim wherever you please. 

That a country-life movement of this 
kind has not only been inaugurated, but 
is now an established condition of things, 
is amply evinced by the fact that hun- 
dreds of business and professional men, 
formerly confirmed and _ hopeless city 
dwellers, have migrated to the “ wilds ” 
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and become serene and enlightened coun- 


try “lifers.” To-day an ever-increasing 
number are coming to regard their country 
houses as their permanent homes, They 
are living in them not merely during the 


summer, but practically all the year round 
with the exception, perhaps, of )ecember 
and January. 

An amusing feature of the new idea js 
its nerve-racking effect on the country 
real-estate man. One might say his Bible 
and his faith have been torn from him, 
His compass mocks him; his sense of 
values has gone completely to smash, 
Hitherto his path was broad and strewn 
with dollars which he had merely to pick 
up, for his prey was the easy victims de. 
livered to him by natural and se: mingly 
unchangeable conditions. He knew and 
had to deal with but one species of urban 
outcast—the predestined commuicr. Al] 
he had to do was to follow the railroad 
and lay out neat pavements not more than 
ten minutes’ walk from the station, and 
then sit down in his two-by-four “ office ” 
and wait for the wretched flat-dvveller, 
Now the new idea has come along and 
altogether upset his calculations. He re. 
gards the country “lifer” as his legit. 
imate prey, but never knows where to have 
him. The country “lifer” flits by in his 
automobile, .scorning railroad, scorning 
the “ office,’ and hurling dust and mud 
on the neat pavements. The man in the 
car has money, and the real-estate man 
is nearly crazy trying to get it. But he 
can never tell, with any certainty just 
where the country “lifer” will buy. 
Sometimes, by mere chance, his eye will 
be taken by a piece of land of which the 
real-estate man has been lucky enough to 
get possession; but more often than not 
he will perversely choose a bit of proper- 
ty which, to the mind of the real-estate 
man, none but a fool would buy. 

Another phase which is not only amus- 
ing but salutary and wholesome is the re- 
generation of the country builder. For the 
first time in his life he is being called 
upon to put up a civilized house. For the 
first time his eyes are being opened to 
the fact that his trade lends itself to ar- 
tistic possibilities—and he doesn’t like 
it. It has come upon him too suddenly; he 
is forced to make a complete readjust- 
ment of his ideas—or, rather, he is for 
the first time under the necessity of ac- 
quiring and using ideas. The man who 
has his country house constructed by a 
country builder who has not yet been 
“broken in” is indeed to be pitied, for 
his is truly a terrible ordeal. For exam- 
ple, there never yet was a country builder 
who did not have a passion for outside 
shutters. To put on green outside shut- 
ters is his idea of “ dressing” a house. It 
will take hours of violent arguing to con- 
vince him that shutters are not at all 
necessary and will mar any house that 
is built on lines quite other than those 
of a suburban tenement. He is generally 
of the opinion that a house without shut- 
ters is immodest. Another battle comes 
when he realizes that you want one big 
room into which you walk the moment 
you enter the front door. He can form 
no mental picture whatever of a house 
without a hall, without a “ parlor.” But 
win this point and you have him. With 
the “parlor” goes his last remnant of 
self-respect—he is ready to construct a 
new Tower of Babel if you so command. 























A FIRE BRIGADE ON THREE WHEELS 


THE MOTOR-TRICYCLE AT BECKENHAM, ENGLAND, WHICH RENDERS FIRST AID 


WHILE THE ENGINES ARE EN ROUTE TO THE SCENE. 


IT IS EQUIPPED WITH 


HOSE, SCALING-LADDERS, AND AN EXTINGUISHER, AND CAN TRAVEL AT THE RATE 
QF FORTY MILES AN HOUR 
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Life In a Submarine 


SuBMALINE boats have been developed 
to the point where they can cover on their 

m power a radius of 800 miles in effec- 
res fighting trim, and the run of. the first 
‘ivision of submarines from Charleston, 
south Carolina, to Annapolis, Maryland, 
without aid from their convoy, making & 
distance of 500 miles without mishap, is 
wretty good evidence that they could give a 
catisfactory account of themselves in time 
of war. In storm and calm the subma- 
rines are capable of navigating the seas 
with eredit to their inventors and con- 
structors. With a fleet of these vessels 
stationed in the vicinity of any of our 
large coast cities it would be difficult for 
battleships to get within effective striking 
distance. : : 

The first impressions received on de- 
sending into the hold of a submarine 
are those of discomfort and suffocation. 
The accommodations for a crew of thir- 
teen seem about right for half a dozen. 
One is in too close proximity to whirring 
machinery, too, to enjoy the sensation. 
On all sides are arranged electrical de- 
yices and machinery to operate the craft 
and the torpedoes. A thin shell of steel 
separates the visitor from the torpedoes, 
and the outside water is so close that 
one can almost feel its moisture. 

When under way on the surface the sub- 
marine hums and trembles. The fumes of 
gasolene are almost suffocating. There 
is no escaping from them. Some of the 
men contract what is called. “ gasolene 
heart.” If underwater too long the fumes 
make one sick and dizzy <A novice can- 
not remain in a submarine underwater 
for any great length of time without 
suffering excruciating torture. In time, 
however, one gets used to it, and a trip 
may be one of enjoyment. 

But it is when the submarine dives 
that the most unpleasant symptoms come. 
There are ten compressed-air tanks sup- 
plied, and these furnish sufficient air to 
keep the crew alive a good many hours. 
But did you ever live on compressed air? 
If not it will be a new sensation, espe- 
cially if you are fifty feet below the sur- 
face of the water. There is a tingling 
sensation all over the body, a pounding 
of the ear- drums, and possibly a sense 
of nausea. As the air is automatically 
regulated from the compressed-air tanks, 
one gets his share of the oxygen, but some- 
times the supply may vary. It certainly 
does in different parts of the ship. One 
may be choking for lack of good air in 
one part and be exhilarated by a_too- 
abundant supply in another. 

Sometimes when the engines are run- 
ning to charge the batteries the fumes of 
the gasolene become so strong that men 
are rendered unconscious. They must be 
taken up on deck then to get a whiff of 
fresh air. For this reason the batter‘es 
are only charged when above the water. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 


. BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. o*« 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A WIDOW’S LUCK 


Quit the Thing That Was Slowly Injur- 
ing Her. 





A woman tells how coffee kept her from 
insuring her life: 

“I suffered for many years chiefly from 
trouble with my heart, with severe nervous 
headaches and neuralgia; but although 
incapacitated at times for my housework, 
I did not realize the gravity of my condition 
till I was rejected for life insurance, because, 
the examining physician said, my heart was 
so bad he pam not pass me. 

“This distressed me very much, as I was 
a widow and had a child dependent upon 
me. Jt was to protect her future that I 
wanted to insure my life. 

“Fortunately for me, I happened to read 
an advertisement containing a testimonial 
from a man who had been affected in the 
same way that I was, with heart trouble, 
and who was benefited by leaving off coffee 
and using Postum. I grasped at the hope 
this held out, and made the change at once. 

“My health began to improve imme- 
diately. The headaches and neuralgia dis- 
appeared, I gained in flesh, and my appetite 
came back to me. Greatest of all, my heart 
Was sirengthened from the beginning, and 
Soon all the distressing symptoms passed 
away. No more waking up in the night 


with my heart trying to fly out of my | 


mouth! 


. “Then I again made application for life | 


surance, and had no trouble in passing 
the medical examination. ” 

“It was seven years ago that I began to 
use Postum, and I am using it still, and shall 
continue to do so, as I find it a guarantee 
of good health.” Name given by Postum 

mpany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the big little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
tine, true, and full of human interest. 








But in time of war it might be necessary 
to charge them while running below. 
Then, indeed, the man aboard the sub- 
marine might envy the aerial navigator 
flying above the sea with his abundance 
of fresh air to breathe. 

Cooking underwater is a pretty uncer- 
tain and disagreeable work. The only ap- 
pliance for this purpose is a small elec- 
tric heater. This is just about big 
enough to heat water to make a cup of 
coffee, and nothing else. The crew have 
their food cooked aboard the tender. 

The submarine is built on the princi- 
ple of economizing. space in everything. 
There is no room for anything except the 
actual necessities. Every inch of space is 
given over to machinery. This is every- 
where, compact and efficient, but multi- 
plied so often that one wonders what it 
is all for. There is machinery for running 
the boat, for guiding it underwater, for 
controlling it when it dives, for compress- 
ing the air-tanks, for operating the torpe- 
does, and even for regulating the power of 
vision above and below water. 

When caught in a storm in a subma- 
rine life is really not worth living. It 
consists of a series of intense struggles to 
prevent death by being battered against 
steel walls or to keep from becoming in- 
volved in whirring wheels and dynamos. 
If you survive the ordeal you conclude 
that it is not necessary to wait for war to 
find hell. It is with you all the time. 





The Bean in the Cream 


Tue vanilla plant is the only orchid of 
any industrial value. As orchids go, the 
plant is not unattractive, for the foliage 
is much greener and more enduring than 
in the case of most of the species. It is a 
climber, and when the leaves are fresh it 
brightens a small tree trunk wonderfully. 
The vanilla planifolia, to give it its full 
name, is a terrestrial parasite. It climbs 
from the ground, but, once established, 
has feeding stations on the bark all along 
the line. The leaves—long, very smooth 
and light green—are alternate, and at the 
axil of each is a sucker a few inches in 
length that fastens itself securely to the 
tree, lving flat against the bark. 

The blossoms are inconspicuous. It is 
the resultant pods that are the vanilla of 
the industrial world. They are slim pods 
six to eight inches long, and, when dried 
for the market, are of a rich, deep red- 
dish brown. These’ are called vanilla 
beans, but without warrant. They con- 
tain no bean; the seed in them is as fine 
as dust. These seeds are the black specs 
that are usually found in the finest grade 
of vanilla ice-cream, the best chefs in the 
world over preferring to grind the “ bean ” 
rather than use the extract. Vanilla is 
found growing wild in the Bahamas, West 
Indies, and Central America. In Mada- 
gascar and some of the neighboring isl- 
ands it has been introduced, and now forms 
an important article of export. But 
American vanilla is the best. 





The Fire-drill 


THE average civilized man would be 
hard put to it if -he were compelled to 
start a fire without matches, tinder-box, or 
burning-glass; but in various parts of 
Africa the natives accomplish this feat 
with astonishing ease and quickness. 

The materials employed are two simple 
bits of wood, one flat, about six inches 
long and not quite an inch wide, with a 
row of grooves on one side; the other about 
twelve inches long, and of the thickness 
and shape of a lead-pencil. 

The longer piece, fixed in one of the 
grooves of the shorter piece, is held tight- 
lv between the palms of the hands and 
whirled rapidly round and round. In a 
very few seconds the wood dust which is 
produced by the friction falls through the 
grooves and begins to smoke. This dust is 
then carefully nursed into a blaze. 





The Waverers 
By Rosalie M. Jonas 


THE Trumpet calls us, sisters. Will ye 





dare 

To rise and follow,—ye who are dis- 
mayed— 

By judgment of the thoughtless, over- 
weighed, ‘. 


Bowed as with burden by the sex ye bear, 
Misclad in outworn habit of despair, 
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Half Service or 
Double Expense 


Eee telephone systems in 
one town mean a divided 
community or a forced duplica- 
tion of apparatus and expense. 


Some of the people are 
connected with one system, 
some are connected with the 
other system ; and each group 
receives partial service. 


for the telephones of both 
systems. 





Neither system can fully 
meet the needs of the public, 
any more than a single system 
could meet the needs of the 
public if cut in two and half 
the telephones discontinued. 


What is true of a single 
community is true of the coun- 
try at large. 


The Bell System is estab- 
lished on the principle 
of one system and one 
policy, to meet the de- 
mands for universal 
service, a whole service 
for all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
taal le 














COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR 





Coldwell’ 
Style "D 
Moto: Lawn Mower 


















Manufactured by 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 


Will do the work of three horse 


lawn: mowers—and do it better 


@ They will mow up 20 per cent. 
grades. They leave no_hoof- 
prints as horses do. @ They will 
roll the lawn smoothly. @ They 
do away with the expense of two 
men and three horses. @ They are 
of no expense when not in use. 
@ They are simple to operate and 
economical. @ They are a ne- 
cessity on every large lawn. 


Catalogue sent on request 











Crouched ’neath the crumbling barriers | 


man made 
To stem the torrent that cannot be stayed, 
Of outraged nature, ’gainst the wrongs 
we share? 


Come with us, who have glimmer of the 
light. 

Nor sit in darkness, ye who scent the day. 

Dismiss. the shadowy phantoms of the 
night. 

Awake! come forth! fare with us! do not 
stay! 

Be of the valiant vanguard of the right— 

Not a mere human earth-clod in the way. 
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Lubricate—Butn cleanly 
Leave no carbon deposit 


ALL GARAGES—ALL DEALERS 
Write for Booklet 


“The Common Sense of Automobile Lubrication” 
INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
123 William Street, New York City 
W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, Cal., Agents 














Accepted by the 
U.S. Government 
as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
= ar gman ged — offer. Instead of the 244% the 
‘osta! nks pay thes 
Bonds will yield from 4 Yo% 4iA% 

Write for FREE Circular. 0 
New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. N-1 Columbus, O. 


CLARK’S S2=*t CRUISE 
Feb. 1, #400 up for 71 days. All Expenses. 
5 HIGH CLASS ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
Monthly, Sept. to Jan. inclusive. 


F.C. CLARK, - Times Bldg., New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. a 

















separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 

























































































RUNABOUT, $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, including three oil lamps, tools and horn. ‘Top, windshield, 
gas lamps and tank or generator, extra. Detachable doors, $25 extra. 


Touring Car for 4, $900 


F. O. B. Detroit. 


The Hupmobile was built for the 
express purpose of battering 
down the defenses of the man 
who hesitates about buying a 
car. 


It is intended to leave him with- 
out a single excuse for denying 
his family the happiness which 
a Hupmobile brings into every 
home it enters. 


We have never. vet heard of a 
Hupmobile that was a burden 
to the man who bought it (most 
people pay about 25c a day to 
keep it in commission), and this 
Hupmobile is a better Hup- 
mobile than was ever built 
before. 


It is $100 better zn material alone 
than other Hupinobiles whose 
charm you resisted when the 
cars were first marketed two 
years ago. 

It is so good; so staunch; so true- 


blue in the way it is made, and 
the way it will wear, and what 


1232 JEFFERSON AVE., 


Fore- Doors, $25 extra. 
Storming the last defense of the man who 
can’t afford it 


it will do, that only one pos- 
sible reason remains why you 
should deny yourself its owner- 
ship. 


That reason is, of course, that you 
can see no advantage at all to 
you and yours in owning a car 
which you can buy and main- 
tain at a purely nominal cost. 


But if there is any virtue in a car 
which will serve you and your 
family without stint every day 
in the year; which satisfies alike 
the millionaire and the man of 
moderate means; which will 
add many hundred hours of 
health and happiness to those 
in the home circle— 


Then the Hupmobile at $750, with 
an aftercost of $7.50 to $10 a 
month, must surely rouse you 
out of your indifference! 


Telephone the Hupmobile dealer 
to take vou and your wife out 
for a ride in this dashingly 
beautiful car. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


The original and genuine Chartreuse has always 


been and still is made by the Carthusian Monks (Péres 
Chartreux), who, since their expulsion from France, 
have been located at ‘l'arragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the Monks 
have been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property of the Monks, 
their world-renowned product is nowadays known as 
“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.”” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 








THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 
GOLF 2 travis 


Revised Edition, including the New Rules 
The book is profusely illustrated 


from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 





Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 








SEARCH FAR ANDO WIDE 
AT HOME AND 


ON THE OTHER SIDEe# 
* mtg 


COCOA-CHOCOLATES 


WILL ALWAYS BE FOUND 
TO EXCEL IN 


PURITY-QUALITY-FLAVOR 


Te] Gem Alia SAW alacid 








A VIRGINIA DEMOCRAT 


(Continued from page 7%) 


courage-loving American people as_ they 
behold him, lately enwrapped in what is 
popularly imagined to be academic peace 
—but is not any sort of peace, except per- 
haps the peace that reigned in Warsaw ?— 
using the vantage of his great office to 
fight sternly for juster laws, for fairer 
opportunities, for honester ways, and for 
the spotless honor of the State which has 
trusted its character to his keeping. 
What American Executive of recent times 
has exhibited greater. power to instruct 
the publie mind, to arouse the public con- 
science, to embody in himself the public 
will, and to carry through, at the very 
core of the corporate problem in our poli- 
tics, an orderly programme of legislation, 
fulfilling pledges, and giving the prin- 
ciples of reform as he understood them an 
opportunity to prove their wisdom? 

This nation, I believe, has high uses and 
great need for a man who embodies in 
himself qualities like these. It is fitting 
and fortunate that the roots of this man’s 
life are here in the South, and perhaps 
just as fitting and fortunate that he has 
borne the heat and the burden of the day 
in the political and social development of 
the States to the north of us. When he 
was born the South was a land swept by 
fierce passions and facing war itself for its 
theories and ideas. In the great internal 
crisis of the nation to-day this old passion- 
swept region is the calmest, the coolest, 
and the best poised and the most idealistic 
section of the republic. A certain judicial 
quality pervades it so deeply that almost 
unconsciously one seeks its atmosphere to 
obtain the right moral temperature to 
mediate between, let us say, the stand- 
patism of Pennsylvania and the popular 
millennium outlined by eager patriots for 
Arizona. It has had acquaintance with 
defeat and poverty which none of us want 
and all of us need. It has conquered its 
poverty, but has refused as yet to be con- 
quered by its wealth. It has learned self- 
reliance and had experience of patience. 
It has acquired the detachment which 
comes to the lookers-on at great and thrill- 
ing human happenings. It has steadily 
exalted steadfastness above self-interest. 
It still beholds the old virtues of public 
probity and public service as the best en- 
dowment of statesmen, and it has managed 
in a busy and almost hysterical age to 
keep burning brightly the fires of faith 
in such old vital ideas as local self-govern- 
ment, the dignity of States, and the neces- 
sity and capacity of people to govern 
themselves. The air of public duty blow- 
ing about the region in which Woodrow 
Wilson was born has been wholesome air 
for purifying-the blood of public leader- 
ship in this third great American political 
crisis. 

The whole nation should rejoice, I be- 
lieve, that .such a training-ground for 
leadership, prepared through such trials, 
lay in her borders, and there is a fine 
justice, which the thoughtful will not miss, 
in the turning southward of the eyes of 
all the people for help and guidance at 
this decisive hour, when our age of furious 
gain-getting has at last been succeeded by 
an age of moral warfare, when the 
supremest need of the nation’s life is the 
leadership of a patriotic national-minded-. 
man whose eyes are clear to see the whole 
blessed truth about things, who has 
stomach for the fight, who will not falter 
before difficulties, nor swerve backward 
nor be made afraid. His fellow-citizens of 
Virginia hold Woodrow Wilson in mind 
with very keen and honest pride and hope 
and loyalty. They wish for him good 
health, a steady head, a stout heart, and 
the kind of trust in men that once lifted 
Jefferson among the immortals and may 
again clothe in invincible strength him 
who puts it on as the whole armor of 
Democratic faith. 





The White Whale 


One of the creatures that inhabit the 
northern seas is the beluga, or white 
whale. It frequents the Arctic Ocean, 
enters the numerous bays and inlets, and 
sometimes travels up the fresh - water 
streams to considerable distance in search 
of food. 

It preys upon fish, and, owing to its 
ability to swim very rapidly, it is able 
to capture the fastest of these. 

It is pure white in color, and quite 
large, often reaching fifteen to eighteen 
feet in length. It has a large mouth, 
containing a number of very sharp con- 
ical teeth. It swims by doubling its strong 
tail back under its body and driving it- 
self forward with a powerful stroke. 

The natives of those cold regions which 
it inhabits catch the white whale with a 
stout net and by the use of the harpoon. 
A portion of the flesh is used for food, 
and the remaining portion is converted 
into a very fine grade of fish - oil, which 
finds a ready sale. The skins are re- 
moved and made into leather. 
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—then clean! 


With the modern vacuum 
cleaner in your house, you simply 
open a valve in the part of the 
house you wish to clean, attach 
the hose and cleaning tool—and 
then clean! 

No carrying and dragging of a 
portable vacuum cleaner all over 
the house. For the 


SPENCER TURBINE 


Vacuum Cleaner 
gives you vacuum on tap in every 
part of your house. It consists of 
an electrically driven turbine air 
pump for basement installation— 
with pipes running to every floor. In- 
stalled, the SPENCER TURBINE 
cleaning system becomes a part of 
the building—like the heating or 
lighting system. 

It sucks up dirt, dust, trash and 
germs—deposits them in a dirt re- 
ceptacle in the basement and ex- 
hausts the foul germ-laden air in the 
chimney or sewer—instead of back 
in the room as do the portable 
cleaners. A maid servant can oper- 
ate it, as it needs no attention ex- 
cept an occasional oiling. 


The SPENCER TURBINE ex- 
hausts two to three times the vol- 
ume of air of the old-fashioned 
piston and rotary pump installation 
outfits, which makes it especially 
effective for cleaning thick carpets, 
upholstery, bare floors and uneven 
surfaces. 


For Homes, Hotels, Schools, 
Offices and Public Buildings 


The SPENCER TURBINE Vacuum Cleaner is made 
in various sizes from one-half to thirty horse-power. It 
handles the biggest sweeping problems more econom- 
ically than they can be handled in any other way. 
Hundreds of installations in homes, factories, offices and 
public buildings prove it the perfect vacuum cleaning 
system. 


WRITE spate 
The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


622 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Brauch Offices or Selling Agencies 
in all Principal Cities. 
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The Gentler View 
FLICKED ON THE RAW 
By Florida Pier . 


We quiver at such unexpected places and 
by our admission of a raw spot, 


reveal, : 
our idea of what constitutes for us a 
striking blow. We sail complacently 


through many things, apparently consider- 
ing ourselves unscathed, and then wince, 
involuntarily avowing a flick on the raw, 
which shows up, with such an effect as to 
uzzle our innocent torturer, the contra- 
diction between our view of ourselves and 
his view of us. General criticism of a 
general characteristic interests each of us, 
discussions of those traits which we have 
not, or only assume, are occasions for 
bearing ourselves bravely ; it is when any- 
thing which we imagine to be integrally 
and ineurably ours is touched upon that 


we fly the blush of ownership, of aggrieved | 


and unforgiving exposure. It is because 
we show in this manner more clearly than 
we can in any other what we feel to be 
innate in us that observers are at such 
moments so struck into silence, so pre- 
vented from rescuing us or themselves 
from their blunder, held by the revelation 
that what they hit on lightly without 
thought of us we have all disarmedly de- 
clared to be painfully applicable, that they 
rest amazed beyond effort at a reparation, 
by the oddity of seeing what we precisely 
feel ourselves to be. 

There is perhaps nothing else so quaint 
in all psychology as our view of our- 
selves. There is no way for any one to 
trace, and we, of course, are barred from 
doing it, the exact grounds on which we 
base our surprising conclusions. At what 
point in our development did we get it 
into our head that certain things were 
true of us, and other things were de- 
cidedly not? 

We never take stock, we have not the 
requisite vision and balance, we must grad- 
ually, with an arbitrariness that is for- 
ever keenly tantalizing to the world at 
large, make assumptions about our make 
up, never on any account question them 
after they are made, and suffer, enjoy, and 
live by them to the very end. It is a 
marvel that every one is so nice to us; 
their taking us at our own definition when 
it must so strain their credulity, is a 
matter we are seldom sufficiently grate- 
ful for. 

That next to no one, after the enfant terri- 
ble age, relieves his curiosity, and frankly 
asks us how we arrived at the conception 
of ourselves from which we always speak, 
is one of those curious restraints under 
which humans live without question. 

There are moments when it seems as 
though we could not permit a conversa- 
tion to proceed a word further without 
saying, “‘ Pardon me, but in order that I 
may not feel so wildiy floundering, so al- 
together at sea and wondering, will you, 
before we go on, just tell me what in 
Heaven’s name makes you think you have 
any of the dominant qualities you contin- 
ually imply that you have? No one has 
ever seen them, but you speak of them so 
frequently and with such assurance that 
I should like to know whether there has 
been some irrefutable demonstration that 
you know of, and we do not?” 

It might very well be that they could 
show claim at once, and in that case the 
discourse would proceed with an added 
comfort and clarity on both sides. When 
people indicate by every lift of the eye 
and tone of the voice that they have known 
sorrow such as no one else has ever known, 
and that it has rendered them incapable of 
knowing anything else, or being other 
than the person so cruelly distinguished, 
one naturally supposes them to be the vic- 
tims of something so awful that it is sel- 
dom spoken of. Delicacy forbidding a 
probing here, it is only by accident learned 
that they have lost one brother whom they 
saw little of and always fought with, and 
shortly afterward had their income con- 
siderably though not direfully diminished. 
If one could go to them then and say: “I 
find you have had hardly any troubles com- 
pared with what can happen, and I 
thought you would be glad to know, for 
if that was coloring your entire life be- 
fore, you can now change everything!” It 
Seems such a beautiful opportunity to rid 
them of their oppressive idea of them- 
selves, and only the second thought telling 
you they would never forgive you for 
robbing them of their most interesting pos- 
Session, that is, their fictitious selves, pre- 
vents your unsolicited avowal. 
_Some of us are obsessed by the convic- 
tion of being handicapped by faults we 
never could have had, a few are made ex- 
quisitely vulnerable by drawbacks of 
which no one else is conscious, or could be 
made to see the importance of, while some 
of us are coaxed through the plowing 
Processes of life by an absorption in what 
we claim to be our weaknesses, but private- 
ly and unadmittedly feel to be our chief 

claim to distinction, and by this fastening 
80 directly before our eyes of vices we have 
not, we happily manage to conceal from 
Ourselves those we have. 
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This car gives you a new set of 
reasons for owning an electric 


ro ‘, 





A car of French design of 
the very latest fashion. 
Guaranteed for life. 
Design protected by 
letters patent. 


You’ve always felt, in all probability, 
that you would like to own an 
electric car, if you could. 


New Reason No. 3 is the elimina- 
tion of some 400 pounds of 
weight—with all that that means 
in power-saving and the conse- 

quent cost of keeping the car. 


HUPP~Y EAT 


ELECTRIC 


But the Hupp-Yeats confronts you with an entirely 
new set of reasons, which haven’t existed before. 
New Reason No. 4 is the direct transmission of power 
from motor to axle—axle and motor being prac- 
tically a single unit. This feature alone intensifies 
immensely the desirability of the electric, because it 
eliminates the loss of power due to the use of the 

ordinary chain drive. 


You’ve probably said—or your wife has—‘‘If I- can’t 
have the best and the most beautiful, I don’t want 
any—and $2500 or $3000 is more than we can 
afford.” 


The Hupp-Yeats overcomes that objection to begin 
with; because it brings you the service and the 
beauty that heretofore have required around $1000 
additional. 


New Reason No. 5 is the 50% reduction of wind 
resistance due to the sloping hood and curved roof— 
pr pte element in the economy of current and cost 
of upkeep. 

That’s New Reason No. r. 

New Reason No. 6 is the entirely original factor of 
safety presented by the low-hung body—a feature 
which reduces the danger of skidding 75% and 
makes it impossible for the Hupp- Yeats to overturn. 


New Reason No. 2 is a dignity of design due to the low- 
hung coach—which came into being with the Hupp- 
Yeats and is peculiar to it. 


So, when you come to decide now, whether you can or cannot afford an electric, the Hupp-Yeats makes claims 
upon your consideration which forbid you to judge it by any other car. 


If you inquire into these unique Hupp- Yeats features, you'll say ‘‘ Yes.” 
Therefore, let us send you the literature. 


The Hupp-Yeats is driven by a Westinghouse motor. It is capable of a speed of 17 to 20 miles per hour 
anda mileage range of 75 to90 miles per charge of the Exide Hycap batteries. The Westinghouse controller 
provides five speeds forward and two reverse. The tires are Goodyear long distance No-Rim-Cut. 


R. C. H. SALES COMPANY, 117 Lycaste Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
BUFFALO, 1125 Main Street; CHICAGO, 1509 Michigan Avenue; CLEVELAND, 2039 Euclid Avenue; DENVER, 1620 Broadway: 
DETROIT, Woodward and Warren Avenues; KANSAS CITY, 34th Street and Broadway: MINNEAPOLIS, 1334 Nicollet Avenue; 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 N. Broad St.; LOS ANGELES. 











Mr. National Advertiser 


The magazine that has a real personality— 


















RECIPES 
showing the proper use of 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


afe contained im a little 
Booklet which we will be 
pleased to send on request. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
* Leaders of Quality °” 
New York 


The magazine that prints nothing but the best 
| in literature, art and science— 
] 







The magazine that is handed down from gen- 
eration to generation— 















The magazine that represents the highest type 
in advertising— 
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It’s Motoring Time-—It’s White Time 


@ When the cdor of blossoming 
orchards—when the velvety carpet 
of countless meadows— when the 
lure of the road which winds in sun- 
light and shadows through all the 
splendor of awakening nature— 
when all these invite you—call you 
—haunt your very dreams—it’s 
Springtime— it’s motoring time— 
it’s WHITE time. If you never 
knew before you realize then why 
an automobile was invented—-why 
it has such a hold on those who use 


it—why it has so much in store 
for you. It will make nature mean 
more to you—1it will make life mean 
more to you—it will make you a bet- 
ter business man—better fitted to 
cope withthe world. There issome- 
thing about the exhilaration of the 
game that clears away the cobwebs 
from the brain—it makes men capa- 
ble,and because it feeds the hungry 
soul, starved by city conditions— 
it is a legitimate investment—a 
real asset. 


The White Motor Car—The Kind You Want 


@. White gasoline motor cars are the 
kind of cars for most of us—they 
are built on honor, of the best ma- 
terials modern science has evolved. 
There is nothing better in any car at 
any price,to make a car more dura- 
ble or dependable. They have 
most modernly designed engines— 
of the long-stroke type, which make 


the use of gasoline. The White car 
is one that will take you anywhere 
you want to go—anywhere that any 
car may go—with every comfort 
that any car may give, at a lower 
cost. Judged by every test of oper- 
ation—by every test that human 
mind can evolve, White cars are 
most satisfying. 


them powerful while economical in ° 


May we send you our latest catalogue—list of owners in 


your territory and the story told by satisfied owners. 


874 EAST 79th STREET, CLEVELAND 


iY j Company 
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.The King “Silent 36” is a car of only 411 


This difference is due to careful designing, and it means that the King is the last word in 
simplicity. But nothing necessary to a high grade car has been left out, as you will see from the 
specifications given below. ‘ 


parts. Many good cars have as high as 2g00. 


Less parts to wear, reduced upkeep cost and time saved in daily attention are the results. 


The King is a designed car throughout; 


‘designed in Europe by Charles B. King, one of 


America’s earliest successful designers, unhampered by old materials to work up and utilize; not de- 
signed around a mistake; not handicapped by any obsolete models defective in design and construction. 


While the King has many new and distinctive features, they are not untried. 
You'll find similar construction in the more expensive 1912 French cars, but you'll 
not see them in other American cars for at least two years, because American 
manufacturers cannot afford to discard present models. 


Features of the King “36”. 


MOTOR Four cylinders cast enbloc ; long stroke 5 1-8 inches, 
—— _ bore 3 13-16 inches. Extra large exhaust manifold 
cast as part of motor. Extra heavy two bearing crankshaft. 


VALVES Openings 1 15-16 inches in diameter. All mechan- 
————_ ism enclosed in dust proof chamber—no noise. 
Valves all on left side at.angle so that inlet and exhaust open 
directly into cylinders. 


TRANSMISSION Selective ; 3 speeds forward and reverse. 
All gears ground for quietness. Control 

lever enters direct into gear shifting forks, eliminating teggle 

joints, rocker shafts, etc. All parts self lubricating. 

COOLING Thermo-syphon system. Fan of the two-blade, 

————_ aeroplane type, with true generated pitch. 

LUBRICATION The encased fly-wheel is used to carry the 


oil to an elevated trough which in turn de- 
livers oil to all gears and bearings, eliminating the unreliable oil 
pump. Suitably inclined channels carry it back to the reservoir. 
Every part of engine or clutch is properly oiled. 








CONTROL Only one hand lever is used. This is in the cen- 


ter of the car, but takes up no room that could 
be used for anything else. For proper steering, the wheel is 
placed on the left side. This allows the right hand to be used to 
operate the gear shifting lever. 


WHEEL BASE 
KING PATENT SPRING SUSPENSION cage 


eature of 
the King “36” is the patented, long, flat spring of new design, 
having shock absorber effect and insuring the easiest riding qual- 
ities thus far attained on any car. This rear spring is pivotly 
supported, near its center, to the frame. Its forward end is also 
supported on the frame. The rear end operates in shackles 
mounted on the rear axle. This spring eliminates much of the 
road shock experienced in the ordinary car with any other kind 
of spring, and does away entirely with all “ side swing,” thus help- 
ing the car to “hold the road” under high speed. This easy rid- 
ing spring suspension insures long life to tires. 


115 inches. 











PRICES—Fore Door Touring Car complete with $300 worth of 
equipment, including 34x 4 quick detachable tires, demountable 
rims and extra rim, Mohair top, Bosch dual system ignition, 


windshield, gas tank, gas lamps, oil lamps, horn, 
tools, complete $1 565 


THE KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Touring Car plain, with three oil lamps, horn, tools 


and 34x 3 I-2 tires . Fb! dea eS $1350 
Roadster complete with same full equipment as tour- 
ON Sa eae Meer ee ag Oe ee ce $1465 
Roadster plain, with three oil lamps, horn, tools, and 
34.X 3 1-2 tites E $1 250 


(DEPT. N) DETROIT, MICH. 
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